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Have You Tried 


Listening? 


OU are interested in becoming more ef- 

fective in your job. You want to become a 

better dietitian or nutritionist. One way to 
do this is to increase your specialized knowledge and 
to bring it up to date. Another way is to improve 
the skills which you use in your job: your skill as a 
supervisor, your skill as a teacher, your skill as a 
speaker. The question I would like to ask you, how- 
ever, is this: Have you tried listening? Have you 
tried listening in order to become a better dietitian? 
Have you tried listening in order to become a better 
supervisor or teacher? Have you tried listening in 
order to become more effective in your human rela- 
tions on and off the job? My purpose in this discus- 
sion is to convince you that listening is important 
in your work and to show you how you can become a 
better listener. 

The most important problem in the world today 
is the need to improve our human relations—the 
need to learn how to communicate with one another, 
how to solve our problems cooperatively, how to 
work together harmoniously, how to live together 
peacefully in a shrinking world. In education, in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed on the study of 
group process and group dynamics. In industry, 
more and more attention is being given to the im- 
provement of communication between supervisors 
and workers. In professions such as yours, the im- 
provement of human relations is a matter of vital 
concern. 

Successful human relations are recognized as vital 
in the training and work of a dietitian and nutri- 
tionist. In the brochure for prospective dietitians, 
Dietetics as a Profession (1), seven questions are 
asked the interested girl; four of these refer to her 
effectiveness in human relations. They are: “Do 
you like people?” “Do you enjoy sharing your 


1 Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 26, 1953. 


DONALD E. BIRD, Ph.D. 
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knowledge?” ‘“‘Do you have patience?” and “Do 
you have a sense of humor?” Furthermore, the work 
of a dietitian is described as a human relations under- 
taking. To quote the prospectus, she is ‘‘with people 
most of the working day.” She ‘teaches nutrition” ; 
she ‘‘trains kitchen employees”; she “serves as 
consultant”; all of these activities require effective 
communication if they are to be successful. 

Listening is the neglected link in the chain of 
your human communication. Much attention has 
been given to your acquisition of scientific knowledge 
and to your ability to express that knowledge. But 
probably at no time in your long period of study, 
your internship, or your present career has anything 
been said about listening, any questions been asked 
about your listening ability, or any effort been made 
to improve your listening skill. 

Therefore, I propose an eighth question for the 
prospective dietitian: “Are you a good listener?” I 
would add a brief statement such as the following: 
“A successful dietitian must be able to listen ac- 
curately, sympathetically, and critically to col- 
leagues, hospital and institutional staff workers, 
food service employees, patients—to all persons 
with whom she works, whom she supervises, and 
whom she teaches—else she fails to complete the 
cycle of communication which is essential for the 
most effective performance of her duties.” 

I believe that learning to listen should begin in 
grade school and continue through all grade levels, 
with special application to your job during your 
professional training. However, I feel confident that 
now, while actively pursuing your career, you can 
become a better listener if you want to. Therefore, 
I am going to outline and describe briefly a program 
designed to help you become a better listener. 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING 


Is accurate and critical listening important in your 
work? A careful examination of the role of listening 
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in your daily professional life is the first step toward 
becoming a better listener. At this juncture we are 
face-to-face with certain age-old assumptions: (a) 
that listening is unimportant; (b) that listening is 
not as efficient a means of learning as reading; (c) 
that all listening is good listening; and (d) that good 
speaking generates good listening. 

Evidence disproving these assumptions is_ be- 
coming increasingly available. Studies indicate that 
we spend more time listening than in any other com- 
munication activity. Rankin found that we listen 
three times as much as we read, five times as much 
as we write, and one and a half times as much as we 
speak (2). At Stephens College, we discovered that 
college freshmen spend about 37 per cent of their 
communication time listening. Under the influence 
of radio and television, the proportion of time we 
spend in listening situations is increasing. 

Listening, furthermore, is a primary means of 
learning in and out of school, and there is consid- 
erable evidence that it is as efficient a means of 
learning as reading for most people and with most 
subject matter. The typical student at Air Uni- 
versity, for example, gets about 70 per cent of his 
instruction through listening (3). At Stephens Col- 
lege, we found that students considered listening 
more important than reading in 40 per cent of their 
courses and equally important in another 40 per 
cent. The Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the National Councii of Teachers of English con- 
cluded that “pupils from pre-school through college 
learn more frequently by listening than by any other 
means” (4). 

Speaking is taught rather widely today. But the 
speaker is effective only to the degree that listeners 
understand and respond to him. Therefore, Adams 
concluded (5), “the development of good speakers 
may well proceed by giving attention to the develop- 
ment of intelligent listeners.”’ 

The other side of the coin is the testimony that 
poor listening leads to inefficiency, misunderstand- 
ing, and conflict, and that poor listening is prevalent. 
The spoken word is a dangerous instrument of com- 
munication “unless people are taught to listen ac- 
curately and critically to what they hear” (4). 
Many misquotations are made, many misunder- 
standings are caused, many directions are poorly 
followed because someone failed to listen. It has 
been estimated that we are only 25 to 50 per cent 
efficient in listening (3). Lee found that only about 
25 per cent of the persons listening to a speech 
“got” the central idea of the speaker (6). He con- 
cluded, “If the audience heard, they did not seem to 
listen. Or if they listened, it seemed with half an 
ear.”’ Thus, the breakdown in communication “‘is in 
the receptive area, especially listening” (7). 

Thus, you begin your own listening training when 
you recognize that good listening is important in 
your work, that listening is an important and efficient 
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means of learning, that the best of speaking is of 
little avail without intelligent listening, and that 
most of us are poor listeners. 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 


What is listening? The answer to this question is 
an important second step in your listening improve- 
ment program, for therein lie other commonplace 
false assumptions: (a) that hearing is listening; 
(b) that listening is a passive activity; (c) that 
listening is automatic; (d) that understanding the 
speaker is a simple matter of receiving sound sym- 
bols; and (e) that_listening and reading are essen- 
tially the came. (Ustening is a complex physiologic 
and psychologié process requiring motivation, 
attention, and thought if it is to be successful. 

Unfortunately we are unable to transfer an idea, 
fact, or feeling directly from the mind of one person 
to the mind of another. The message must pursue a 
devious route beset with many perils. The speaker 
is stimulated. He formulates the message in his mind 
in word symbols. Then he utters the word symbols 
as sound symbols. Already the message has been 
influenced by the speaker’s experience, his vocabu- 
lary, his knowledge of language structure, and his 
ability to produce accurately the appropriate sound 
symbols. Furthermore, his utterance is accompanied 
by visual stimuli which may help or hinder or alter 
the message. 

The listener receives the sound symbols. He is 
conscious of the sensation of sound. If he, in turn, is 
motivated, he is attentive; that is, he tries to figure 
out what the speaker says and means. He thinks 
about the sound symbols: identifies them as words, 
sentences, units of thought; associates them with his 
previous experience; evaluates them in terms of his 
own purposes and prejudices and his understanding 
of the speaker’s purposes and prejudices; and reacts 
to them accordingly.~Thus, his comprehension of the 
speaker’s message is conditioned by his vocabulary, 
his recognition of language structure, his previous 
experience, verbal and non-verbal, and his critical 
thinking ability. With all of these variables, it is 
miraculous that we are able to understand each 
other as well as we do. 

The similarities between listening and reading 
stem from the fact that both are means of assimila- 
tion and the mental processes involved are probably 
the same. The differences are mechanical, psycho- 
logic, and social} listening involves both ear and eye; 
listening is immediate without opportunity for re- 
view; listening is influenced by many factors not 
present in the reading situation. Studies indicate 
that there is little relationship between listening 
ability and reading ability. 

Fundamental in the process of listening is the 
desire of the listener to listen. It gives us who talk 
much as a part of our jobs pause to wonder how 
often our listeners quietly tune us out when what 
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we are saying no longer fulfills their purposes. Out- 
ward appearance of attention is deceptive. Hyp- 
notized by our own familiar music, we tend to ignore 
the frame of reference of the listener, be he employer, 
employee, student, or colleague. Or, as listeners, un- 
certain of our purposes, we listen with “half an ear.” 

Thus, listening? involves hearing but is much more 
than hearing; listening is an active process; under- 
standing the speaker is difficult because words are 
at best crude symbols and the communication 
process is indirect; a good reader is not necessarily 
a good listener; and listening is voluntary. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LISTENING 


What factors affect listening and what can be 
done about them? Again, in this third stage of your 
self-improvement program, you probably have cer- 
tain misconceptions. The listener is prone to assume 
that he is the victim of circumstances and that the 
speaker’s shortcomings and environmental distrac- 
tions are justifiable excuses for not listening. 

There are many more factors operating in any 
listening experience than are generally recognized. 
Some are in the speaker and in the environment. 
Others, in the speech itself and in the listener, are 
not so readily recognized/ Nichols found that the 
listener’s personality, intélligence, reading ability, 
vocabulary, interest, curiosity, and physical fatigue 
influence his effectiveness as a listener. On the other 
hand, his hearing ability, previous training in the 
subject, physical health, note-taking ability, and 
personal worries seem to have little effect on his 
listening (8). Admittedly this matter needs much 
more detailed investigation. 

Studies at Stephens College seem to indicate 
that the factors affecting listening do not operate 
consistently in all circumstances; that they inter- 
act in unpredictable ways; that they affect different 
people differently; and that good listeners are able 
to recognize and adjust to distractions quickly. In 
other words, you need not be the unconscious vic- 
tim of distractions in the listening situation. You 
can learn to recognize the diverting factors and make 
a satisfactory adjustment to them. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOOD LISTENER 


What does the good listener do when he listens? 
The fourth step in your training is to find out who 
the good listener is and what he does while listening. 
The good listener can be distinguished from the poor 
listener on the\basis of his attitudes and actions 
before, during, and after listening. Let us consider 
a few of the characteristics of good and poor lis- 
teners, hoping thereby to disprove the notion that 
good listeners are born and not made. 

he good listener has positive attitudes toward 





2 'To avoid the passive implications of the word “listen- 
ing,’’ some workers in the field have suggested the use of the 
word ‘‘auding”’ to indicate an active process. 
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the communication act and his part in it. He is 
interested in what the other person thinks and 
feels. He wants to listen; he wants to understand 
what the other person says and what he means. He 
tries to meet the speaker half-way. He recognizes and 
adjusts to distractions quickly. He recognizes his 
own prejudices as they affect his judgment. The 
poor listener, on the other hand, tends to be nega- 
tive or passive. He is admittedly not interested or 
has no clear-cut purpose for listening. He expects the 
speaker to do all the work. He welcomes or creates 
distractions or readily yields to them. Thus, by his 
attitudes, ye shall know the good listener. 

Furthermore, the good listener uses the methods 
and techniques of good listening. He looks. at the 
speaker. He tries to figure out the organization of 
the speech. He tries to pick out the central idea, other 
important ideas, and significant details. He keeps on 
the track with the speaker, using his extra thinking 
time to consider what the speaker has said or prob- 
ably will say. He hears the speaker out before judg- 
ing the worth of the speaker’s remarks or deciding 
on his response. In contrast, the poor listener looks 
everywhere but at the speaker. He listens to the 
words rather than to the ideas. An illustration starts 
him on a tangent in his thinking from which he does 
not return. He thinks of other things while the 
speaker is talking. He impatiently waits for the 
speaker to finish talking. He is quick to agree or dis- 
agree. Yea, by his actions, ye shall know the good 
listener. 

Are you a good listener in this situation?’ What 
were your attitudes toward this meeting and this 
speech beforehand? Have you a personal reason for 
listening to what I am saying? Are you meeting me 
half-way? Are you aware of the effect which the 
temperature in this room, the color of my tie, the 
words I happen to choose, and the fact that you 
like or do not like Los Angeles have upon your 
listening at this moment? Are you receiving me loud 
and clear? Have you kept on the track with me? 
Have you been able to find the central idea of my 
remarks? Thus, you might apply the yardstick of 
good listening to your own behavior here. 


WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR LISTENING 


What else can you do to become a better listener? 
As the fifth and final step in your self-improvement 
program, I suggest that you try out some of the 
methods which have proved successful in the class- 
room. Again, we must deal with assumptions which 
have long interfered with efforts to teach listening: 
(a) that listening cannot be improved by training 
and (b) that you ‘‘can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 
Studies at the University of Minnesota, Michigan 
State College, Los Angeles City College, the Uni- 

3 The reader will recall that this paper was originally an 
oral presentation given at the 1953 Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in Los Angeles. 
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versity of Illinois, and many other colleges have 
indicated that even a modicum of specific listening 
training does improve listening ability. As for the 
allusion to adult learning, it has long ago been 
demonstrated by Thorndike and others that you 
can teach an “old dog’’ new tricks if the ‘‘old dog”’ 
wants to learn them. 

Here are a few additional suggestions for the im- 
provement of listening. First, practice listening in a 
variety of situations, withholding your fire until 
you have heard the person out, trying to understand 
what he means as well as what he says. Second, try 
to re-state in your own words the main idea of what 
you hear. Try re-stating the gist of a talk for some- 
one who did not hear it or writing it in a letter. In 
conversation and discussion, try re-stating what has 
just been said, asking if you understood correctly. 
Use such prefatory phrases as these: “If I heard you 
correctly ...,”” “As I understand what you 
mean...,” or “Did you mean...?” Third, ask 
questions to indicate that you have been listening 
and to further identify and clarify the main idea. 

If you recognize the importance of good listening 
for success in your life and in your job; if you under- 
stand the complex process of listening; if you are 
aware of the factors which help and hinder listening; 
if you know what the good listener does and try to do 
likewise; and if you practice listening using the sug- 
gestions I have given, you will be a better listener. 
And I sincerely believe that as you become a better 


improving this important activity.) 


1. Listening is an active process. 


school. 


oS ore Ww 


Women are better listeners than men. 


follow the suggestions made. 
8. Listening ability can be improved at any age. 


dietitians. 


process. 
11. Listening is voluntary. 


13. Dietitians are notoriously poor listeners. 
14. Listening ability can be improved by training. 


to the work of a dietitian. 


Listening Quiz 


(This quiz was originally planned to aid listeners of the oral presentation of this speech in self-evaluation. It was used 
as a listening quiz and should not now be construed to be a reading quiz. It is included, however, because the editors 
and author feel that its publication will serve to point up the values of listening and the methods recommended for 


DIRECTIONS: Check True if stated or implied in this paper; alse, if contrary to statement or implication in this paper; 
No information, if the author did not state or imply the idea. 


2. The speaker’s purpose was to urge that listening be taught in 
Studies indicate that we spend more time speaking than listening. 
To improve listening, try to restate the central idea. 


Reading is the primary means of learning in college. 


. The central idea was that you will be a better listener if you 


9. The speaker implied that listening training should be given to 


10. The first step in self-improvement is understanding the listening 


12. The speaker gave a four-point self-improvement program. 


15. The speaker explained how the principles of good listening apply 


For answers and comments turn to page 230. 
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listener, you become a better teacher, a better 
supervisor, a better dietitian, and a better person. 

How well have you listened during the past twenty 
minutes? Let’s find out just for fun and for your own 
information. I have prepared a fifteen-point listen- 
ing quiz based upon this talk. On one side of the 
paper being passed out are fifteen statements. Check 
xach one True, False, or No Information, according 
to your understanding of what I said. On another 
sheet [page 230] are the correct answers, the listening 
factor tested, explanatory comments, and a rough 
indication of what your score on the quiz indicates 
in terms of listening ability. 
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Do You Have Speak-Ability? 





GERALD MARSH, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Department of Speech, University of California, 
Berkeley 


IGHTLY conceived, the act of speaking 
to an audience is a perfectly normal process. There 
is not, or ought not to be anything “arty”’ or artificial 
about it. It is as much a part of real life as having 
toast and coffee for breakfast. It should be looked 
upon simply as enlarged conversation—and can be 
as dull as some conversations, or as colorful and 
sprightly as others. 

It is strange, therefore, that so many people have 
such a fear of it. Investigations show that a large 
percentage of reasonably well educated people have 
an abnormal fear of making a speech. Much of this 
fear undoubtedly comes from early youth when one 
gets a vivid impression that speaking in public is a 
kind of grand exhibition. It is my conviction that if 
children could be constantly exposed to speaking 
situations in our school rooms—from kindergarten 
through high school—as a normal part of their class 
activities, there would be far less of what we call 
stage fright. 

Most of us have little difficulty with conversa- 
tional situations. In fact, we might take over and 
talk for 2 or 3 min. with a group of six or eight if the 
subject is sufficiently challenging. But if asked to say 
the same ideas publicly in front of an audience, we 
might develop all kinds of strange symptoms. Ten- 
sion increases, temples throb, hands become moist, 
legs refuse to hold us up, even what we choose to 
call our mind seems to fold up. What ridiculous 
things are we going to do? What words will we mis- 
pronounce? Will our sentences ever find an end? 
Can we even get started? Self-consciousness abounds 
to the exclusion of all ideas. Such an affliction is 
tragic. 

Much of stage fright can be overcome if the speak- 
ing situation is rightly conceived. Of course, stage 
fright is not an insuperable obstacle to successful 
speaking. Famous speakers have had it. Wendell 
Phillips, one of the greatest speakers America pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century, said that he never 
appeared on a public platform but that he wished the 
floor would open up and swallow him. As a matter 


' Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 26, 1953. 


of fact, some tension is probably a good thing, mak- 
ing the speaker do better work with his audience 
than he otherwise would. Complete relaxation might 
result in a very dull, colorless speech. 

PREVENTIVES FOR STAGE FRIGHT 

There are certain aids for one who is abnormally 
fearful of an audience. As a rule, the more adequate 
the preparation of material and the greater the back- 
ground on the problem discussed, the less is the fear. 
Second, the more clearly and more logically the ma- 
terial is organized so that the outline is easy to re- 
nember, the less is the fear. Third, the greater the 
motivation and the more excited the speaker is 
about his subject, the less is the fear. Fourth, the 
livelier the sense of communication with the audi- 
ence (that is, the same attitude one would have in 
telling a story to two or three friends), the less is the 
fear. All of the above—excellent preparation, clear, 
logical organization, excited motivation about the 
subject, a lively sense of communication—combined 
with a full realization of the significance of each 
thought unit, precisely at the moment of utterance, 
or concentration on the significance of what one is 
saying when one is saying it, will in many cases tend 
to diminish fear so that it will no longer be a serious 
obstacle. 

Another cause of nervousness for many of us, in 
addition to those indicated above, has to do with 
vocabulary. Of course, if one has little or no vocabu- 
lary, there isn’t much to be done about it. But most 
professional people have at least sufficient words at 
their command. The fault lies, so often, in the wrong 
conception of the speaking situation. We feel that 
we must go on exhibition and consequently impress 
audiences with a show of grand language. How oppo- 
site from what should be the case! I recall vividly a 
student who gave a 4-min. talk one time. During 
the entire speech the class sat stupefied, not under- 
standing anything. I actually believe I knew not 
more than a third of the words he uttered. He had 
gone to a large dictionary and made up his speech 
from all the high sounding polysyllabie words he 
could find. I asked him afterwards what he was 
trying to accomplish. He replied by inquiring, in all 
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sincerity, whether all great speakers didn’t use big 
words. I suggested that he read some of the great 
speeches of the past and report what he found. In 
utter amazement, he came back later to say that he 
had found that almost 75 per cent of the words in a 
number of famous speeches were of one syllable. 

I have always believed that the best thing Herbert 
Spencer wrote was a short article called ‘The 
Philosophy of Style.” It was written for writers but 
is just as applicable to speakers. His central idea 
was that the best writer was the one who accom- 
plished his purpose with the greatest possible econ- 
omy to himself and his readers. It should have been 
written for speakers. Paying attention to a speech is 
fatiguing, even under the best of circumstances. 
Consequently, as Spencer points out, words should 
be used that are easiest to understand. Obviously, 
this is not a defense of impoverished vocabularies. 
There should be constant effort at vocabulary en- 
richment because a command of many words will 
tend to promote confidence. What I am saying is 
that simplicity in language tends to make the speaker 
more effective in that it makes his speaking more 
direct and less given to exhibitionism, and, it also 
makes it easier for the audience to listen. 

Another cause of fear for many is the thought that 
one may make grammatical errors which will be 
humiliating. While it is true that proper grammatical 
structure may be of real importance to the eco- 
nomical expression of ideas, and if a speech abounds 
in errors, an audience will soon be listening for them 
and not for the ideas expressed, we should not 
exaggerate the importance of mistakes. All of us 
make them: English professors, university presi- 
dents, professional writers, and speakers; if they are 
not excessive, why worry about them! After a ser- 
mon one time, a Harvard student approached Henry 
Ward Beecher and told him he had made a number 
of grammatical mistakes. Beecher’s reply was: 
‘Young man, when the English language gets in my 
way, it doesn’t stand a chance.”’ Perhaps we should 
all be reminded that there is nothing sacred about 
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language in itself, that it is simply a vehicle for com- 
municating attitudes and ideas. 

The last cause of fear I shall mention is that our 
ideas may sound silly to an audience. How often have 
you refrained from uttering something for this reason, 
even though sorely tempted? And how many times 
have you heard the same thought given by someone 
else and well received? Of course, the fact that it was 
well received doesn’t necessarily guarantee that it 
was not a silly idea. Some consolation may be had 
from the thought that most people, even so-called 
educated people, have their quota of silly ideas. A 
careful examination of thousands of speeches on 
political and social questions of national and inter- 
national importance will show weaknesses of ideas 
that are glaringly evident to a person with a sub- 
normal I.Q. Perhaps to some extent it is reassuring, 
or ought to be, to know that so many famous people 
say stupid things. Most of us do not seethe with 
brilliant ideas, but usually we have enough sensible 
ones to give us some confidence in the competition of 
the public market. 

What I have said might lead some to believe that 
I regard talkability as an unmixed blessing and that 
each of us should be encouraged to speak at the 
slightest provocation. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. As a matter of fact, I look upon much 
speaking with a jaundiced eye. There seems to be an 
implicit belief in America that out of much talk, 
truth will emerge triumphant over error. I am not 
at all convinced that this is true. It is possible that 
talk may result in confusion and perpetuation of 
error. What is important in a democracy of today, 
when issues are so involved and complex, is that 
when we do talk we speak good sense. Perhaps the 
development of a certain amount of intellectual 
skepticism would result in a net increase in the total 
amount of silence, which conceivably might be 
good. It is of great importance that most speaking 
be done by those who are people of integrity, by 
those who are sincere in motive, by those wise enough 
to have developed intellectual humility. 
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Answers to Listening Quiz on Page 228 


1. True; main idea. 

2. False; recognition of purpose. 

3. False; significant detail. We listen one 
and a half times as much as we speak. 

4. True; main idea. 

5. False; significant detail. 


6. No information; speaker did not state or 
imply. Actually, the evidence is contra- 
dictory on this point. 

. True; recognition of central idea. 

8. True; main idea. 


yay 


9. 
10. 
it. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


True; implication. 

False; recognition of organization of speech, 
True; significant detail. 

False; recognition of organization of speech. 
No information; speaker did not state or im- 
ply. 

True; main idea. 

False; implication. Speaker knows too little 
about the professional work of the dietitian 
to point out specific applications. That impor- 
tant job he leaves to you. 


If you missed two items or less, you are a VERY Goop listener. If you missed three or 


four, you are a Goop listener. If you missed more than four, you are a Poor listener. 








Use of Food Cholesterol in the Animal Body 


Relation of Other Dietary Constituents’ 
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Berkeley 


HOLESTEROL is, to most of the medical 
profession, the stuff of which atherosclerotic plaques 
and gallstones are made and therefore something to 
be avoided. It can, however, claim a legitimate place 
as a necessary constituent of normal animal tissue. 
This paper is presented in the belief that a review 
of what we know about cholesterol’s normal meta- 
bolic path and its physiologic function may help to 
solve dietary cholesterol problems. 

Today, our best clues to the part cholesterol plays 
in normal metabolism are to be found in its bio- 
chemical properties and its distribution in animal 
tissue. Cholesterol is a solid alcohol found in every 
animal cell. Its molecule is composed of a complex 
ring structure known as a steroid nucleus—on which 
the alcohol group is located—and a branched hydro- 
carbon side chain. A multitude of compounds con- 
taining either an identical or a similar ring is found 
in plant and animal tissues, among the most im- 
portant being the plant sterols, the bile acids, hor- 
mones of the adrenal cortex and the sex organs, and 
the vitamins D. 

Cholesterol itself is, chemically, comparatively 
inert—soluble only in fat and fat solvents and 
‘apable (with some difficulty) of colloidal suspen- 
sion in aqueous media. Free cholesterol has a marked 
effect on surface tension, which tends to balance that 
of lecithin. This may be modified by esterification 
with fatty acids or combination with protein. When 
cholesterol is found in quantity in a tissue in which 
it is not metabolically active, most of it is likely to 
be esterified. Cholesterol-fed rats or hamsters may 
store 3 to 6 per cent liver cholesterol ester with 
little damage to that organ. Guinea pigs, with a more 
limited capacity to esterify liver cholesterol, suffer 
severe liver cell damage and red blood cell destruc- 


1 The work on the effect of protein intake on liver choles- 
terol storage done in our laboratory has been supported in 
part by a grant from the National Heart Institute, U.S. 
Public Health Service. Presented at the 36th Annual Meet- 
ing of The American Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, 
on August 28, 1953. 





tion as a result of cholestero! feeding. Whether this 
is due to direct action of the cholesterol or to ab- 
normal oxidation mechanisms remains to be demon- 
strated (1). Biggs and Colman (2) believe that in the 
serum, excess cholesterol ester is associated with an 
abnormal tendency to develop atherosclerosis. Gof- 
man has discussed problems of combination of 
plasma protein with cholesterol (3). Some of the 
steroid derivatives formed in the body, i.e., the 
adrenal and the sex hormones and vitamins D, are 
among the most active compounds known, from a 
physiologic point of view. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLESTEROLS 


The distribution of cholesterol in tissue may be 
summarized as follows (Fig. 1): 

I. The liver is unique in that it may be regarded 
as the central organ concerned in cholesterol 
metabolism. ‘‘Free” cholesterol content of liver 
varies from about 0.2 to 0.5 per cent, except 
in species such as the guinea pig, which has a 
limited capacity to esterify cholesterol (1). 
Esterified cholesterols of from 0 to 13.0 per 
cent have been observed in our laboratory in 
livers of hamsters fed diets low and high in 
cholesterol. In other species, smaller but still 
considerable amounts of ester are stored as a 
result of cholesterol feeding. The liver serves: 
a. As the chief, but not the only site of synthe- 

sis. 

b. As a pool where cholesterol, either of dietary 
or of synthetic origin, may be held pending 
use or destruction. 

ec. As the site of oxidation of cholesterol to 
bile acid and of ultimate disposal of excess 
cholesterol by excretion in bile (4). 

II. Areas of transit. Food cholesterol is absorbed 
through the intestinal mucosa and transported, 

largely by way of the lymphatic (5, 6) cir- 
culation indirectly to the liver. Blood plasma 
normally contains some 80 to 300 mg. choles- 
terol per 100 ml. Part of this is esterified and 
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PATHOLOGICAL DEPOSITS 
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Fic. 1. Diagrammatic outline of distribution of cholesterol in the body. 


most of it, as Gofman has explained (3), is in 
more or less stable combination with protein. 

Biggs and Colman (2) believe that patients 

unable to handle cholesterol normally carry a 
higher than usual percentage of ester in the 
blood. In 1933 (7), we measured plasma choles- 
terols in the same subjects after one month on 
a very low cholesterol intake and then after 
a month on a higher intake. A slight but sig- 
nificant increase in circulating cholesterol was 
evident. Others have since confirmed this ob- 
servation, and Biggs et al. (8) have recently 
shown that tritium-labeled cholesterol given 
by mouth may be traced to blood and tissue. 
The transient rise in cholesterol content of 
lungs and spleen which we have observed in 
cholesterol-fed animals can probably be consid- 
ered the result of increased cholesterol con- 
tent of blood held within these organs. A good 
review of the regulation of blood cholesterol is 
that of Byers et al. (9). 

Areas in which cholesterol may probably function 
as a precursor of hormones and of vitamin D. 

a. Adrenal cortex. Evidence that cholesterol 
is an intermediate and is used up in the 
formation of the steroid hormones is still, 
to some extent, inferential. Long (10) sum- 
marized the evidence that cortical hor- 
mones are formed from cholesterol on 
injection of ACTH and with various types 
of stress. The adrenal cortex in many 
species of animals normally contains 4 to 
5 per cent cholesterol. Decreases of 70 to 
90 per cent were reported (10) as a result 
of stimulated hormone production. In- 
creased excretion of 17-keto steroids in 


urine was also shown to accompany in- 
creased cortical activity. 

b. Sex organs. The sex organs have received 
less intensive study largely because of their 
lower cholesterol content. Corpus luteum 
in the sow was observed to exhibit a gradual 
increase (from 0.17 to 0.5 per cent) in free 
cholesterol content during the period of 
growth and active secretion, with an abrupt 
increase in percentage esterification, i.e., 
transfer of cholesterol to an inactive form, 
at the time of cell degeneration (11). An 
increase in blood cholesterol preceding 
menstruation, a fall at the onset of flow, 
and a postmenstrual rise were observed in 
normal women in our laboratory in 1927 
(12). This finding has been confirmed in a 
number of laboratories, most recently at 
Edinburgh (13). The literature abounds in 
papers on the urinary excretion of the keto- 
steroids which are regarded as indices of 
production of sex hormones. 

c. Skin. Cholesterol is to be considered as a 
precursor of vitamin D. 


IV. Areas in which cholesterol must be assumed to 


function as such. 

a. Areas of high concentration but slow turn- 
over include brain and nervous tissue, 
especially white matter (1.0 to 2.0 per 
cent). The mechanism of function of 
cholesterol in brain and nervous tissue is a 
fascinating field for speculation and further 
investigation. Analytical difficulties due to 
the presence of cerebrosides and the slow 
rate of turnover have impeded progress 
thus far. Since the surface tension effect of 
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cholesterol is antagonistic to that of the 
choline released during the passage of the 
nerve impulse, and since cholesterol is 
localized in the nerve sheath, it may be 
inferred that cholesterol acts as insulating 
material in limiting the path of the nerve 
impulse. 

b. Areas of low concentration include muscle 
and connective tissue. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that, in cells in which 
cholesterol occurs in low concentration, it 
may be localized in the lipid-protein layer 
constituting the cell wall. There, its repel- 
lent action toward water, balanced against 
the opposing effect of the phospholipid, 
may be supposed to have something to do 
with the amount of water-soluble nutrients 
which enter the cell. Young, growing tis- 
sues have a high water content and a high 
phospholipid-to-cholesterol ratio. In older, 
drier tissues, the ratio is reversed. Bloor 
(14) has suggested, on the basis of deter- 
mination of lecithin and cholesterol in 
muscles of active and inactive animals, that 
a high lecithin content and a high lecithin- 
to-cholesterol ratio are characteristic of 
physiologic activity in a cell. 

Amount of liver cholesterol rather than of serum 
cholesterol has seemed to us to be a better basis for 
evaluation of an animal’s status with regard to its 
absorption and use of food cholesterol or the extent 
of its cholesterol synthesis. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that insofar as human beings are concerned, 
blood studies are often the only ones possible. Study 
of the relationship of liver to blood concentration 
may, therefore, be important. 


CHOLESTEROL METABOLISM 


We have been concerned, in our laboratory, with 
problems of effect of basic diet on the use of choles- 
terol in the animal body. These problems have to 
do both with synthesis of cholesterol and with the 
fate of cholesterol absorbed from the digestive tract. 

Since the raw material from which cholesterol is 
built seems to consist largely of acetate and other 
fatty acids of short-chain length (15, 16), it is not 
surprising that ruminants, who obtain a large propor- 
tion of their energy from small fatty acid molecules 
produced by bacteria in the rumen, should have high 
values for liver cholesterol. The percentage of fat in 
the human diet has been considered to be important 
in determining the type of cholesterol complex in 
blood. Loss of weight, hence of body fat, seems some- 
times to result in lowered blood cholesterol and de- 
creased formation of atherosclerotic plaques. We are 
finding, however, in our studies on protein-choles- 
terol relationships that gain or loss of weight is a 
complicated problem. Effects on liver cholesterol 
are anything but consistent and suggest hormonal 
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regulation. We are now investigating the synthesis 
of cholesterol from labeled acetate in rats fed iso- 
caloric amounts of two diets, one high in fat and 
another high in carbohydrate. 

We have also been making a considerable series 
of studies of the effect of protein intake on the size 
of the liver cholesterol pool in laboratory animals. 
Our first findings (16) indicated that a considerable 
lipotropic effect could be produced by a moderate 
increase in dietary protein. Later work is showing 
that the problem is complicated by the differences 
in the needs of animals—both for protein and for 
cholesterol—at different stages of growth and ma- 
turity. Although, in general, high-protein diets seem 
to decrease storage of liver cholesterol, it is by no 
means safe to conclude that this is always the case. 
Certain amino acids, such as methionine, tend to 
decrease liver cholesterol storage while others, such 
as cystine, have the opposite effect. Threonine is 
apparently important in connection with fat mo- 
bilization. Balance of groups of amino acids may well 
prove to be the important factor. Many histologists 
consider that the primary lesion in atherosclerosis 
is in the protein lining of the arterial wall and that 
deposit of the cholesterol plaque is a secondary re- 
action. Gofman’s emphasis on the importance of 
size of the protein-cholesterol complex in blood is 
also suggestive (17). 

Several of the B vitamins seem to be concerned 
with cholesterol metabolism. Choline has _ been 
widely used as a dispersing agent for cholesterol. 
That it may increase the rate of cholesterol absorp- 
tion is indicated by our studies with high-choline, 
high-cholesterol diets in rats and chickens (18). Egg 
yolk, on a dry weight basis, contains about 2 per 
cent choline as against 3 per cent cholesterol. While 
rats and chickens fed egg yolk usually store some- 
what less liver cholesterol than when given choles- 
terol as such, this is by no means always true. The 
whole problem of cholesterol synthesis and use seems 
linked with availability and activity of methyl 
groups. Our most recent work (unpublished) indi- 
cates that methionine, in the rat, is used equally as 
well as or better than choline as a lipotropic agent 
for cholesterol. A study of the lipotropic activity of 
vitamin B, toward cholesterol is indicated. 

While it is not a vitamin, another remedial agent 
used in treating coronary infarcts should be men- 
tioned—heparin. This is also a surface-active sub- 
stance, primarily a preventor of blood clotting. 
Differences in the abundance of the mast cells se- 
creting heparin have been postulated as a factor in 
susceptibility to atherosclerosis (19). 

Rats deficient in pantothenic acid or in biotin do 
not store liver cholesterol even when given choles- 
terol-rich diets. Because pantothenic acid is closely 
concerned in the function of the adrenal cortex and 
because symptoms of pantothenic acid deficiency 
resemble those of aging, Guehring and co-workers 
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(20) have been especially interested in studying the 
relationship of pantothenic acid supply to adrenal 
cholesterol. These studies are as yet incomplete. 
Biotin stimulates growth, and biotin supply is es- 
pecially important at stages of rapid growth in 
young animals. We found (21) that male rats fed egg 
diets high in cholesterol and moderately deficient in 
biotin lost hair more rapidly than did females. 


CHOLESTEROL ABSORPTION 


While vitamins and hormones are important in 
the whole picture of cholesterol metabolism-synthe- 
sis as well as use, another group of compounds is 
important in cholesterol absorption. Peterson and 
his co-workers (22) have shown that certain plant 
sterols interfered with cholesterol absorption in 
chickens, and that esterification of cholesterol also 
interfered with absorption. Mammals have shown a 
less consistent response. Siperstein, Nichols, and 
Chaikoff have recently reported that ferric chloride 
interferes with absorption of food cholesterol (23). 
These findings help to explain the variability in 
response of two litter-mate animals to the feeding 
of cholesterol and suggest that changes in the 
cholesterol molecule in the digestive tract may be 
responsible for differences in amounts absorbed. 

There is abundant evidence to show that sex dif- 
ferences are reflected in the accumulation of choles- 
terol in blood and tissue. The higher frequency of 
deaths from atherosclerosis in the human male than 
in the female has been ascribed to everything from 
a man’s assumption of greater financial responsibili- 
ties to an average food intake which is higher. We 
have found that, in laboratory rats, males show 
greater variability in liver cholesterol than females. 
This has been true with changes in intake of almost 
every dietary constituent we have studied. We are 
interested at present in determining whether ham- 
sters show the same sex difference. In the latter 
species, the female is larger, more belligerent, and 
more likely to “rule the roost” than the male. And, 
so far, we haven’t been able to observe the consis- 
tent sex differences characteristic of rats. Recent 
reports indicate that plasma cholesterol levels in 
the human female tend to be low, but variable, 
preceding menopause and then gradually to increase 
throughout later life. Plasma cholesterols in males 
tend to be high, reach a peak between the ages of 
fifty and sixty, and then decrease. 

SUMMARY 

This is, necessarily, a brief and rather sketchy 
outline. In closing, we may summarize the factors 
that have been found most likely to affect the 
metabolism or use of food cholesterol: 

(a) The percentage of cholesterol in the diet. 

(b) The concentration, amount, and composition 
of the solvents which accompany that cholesterol in 
food—the fat, phospholipids. 
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(c) The concentration, amount, and amino acid 
make-up of the dietary protein and the need of the 
animal for this protein. 

(d) The amount and type of lipotropic agents in 
the diet. These include phospholipids, choline, 
heparin, and possibly such substances as the sorbitol 
detergents sometimes incorporated in fat. Egg yolk, 
brain, and liver are foods rich both in phospholipids 
and cholesterol. 

(e) The status of the person or the experimental 
animal with regard to hormone secretion. Adrenal 
hormones and sex hormones are most important. 
The age, sex, and state of maturity, rate of growth, 
and/or senility of the test animal are important. 

(f) The vitamin intake. Vitamins as well as hor- 
mones affect lipid metabolism. Much more needs to 
be learned with regard to the mechanisms involved, 
but the fact that the vitamins concerned are coen- 
zymes in lipid oxidation at least suggests one direc- 
tion which subsequent research might take. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen—March 27, 1845-February 10, 1923 


As with all applied sciences so it is with nutrition; progress is dependent on advances 
in the basie sciences of chemistry, physics, and physiology and on the development of new 
tools for research. The discovery of roentgen rays, or X-rays as their discoverer first named 
them and as they are popularly called, made possible the observation of changes within 
the body itself. More specifically, it became possible to study the growth and development 
of bone structure as influenced by diet, especially by calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D; 
and to study the digestive processes following a barium meal. Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen was 
the man who made this possible, and while many others have claimed priority in having pre- 
dieted or observed these rays, Réntgen was the one who clearly described and differentiated 
them from other rays. Roentgenograms today are not only tools in clinical examinations but 
are invaluable in nutrition studies of the growth and development of children and in studies 


of rickets. 


Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen was born March 27, 1845 in Lennep in the German Rhineland. 
He was the only child of Friedrich Konrad Réntgen, a merchant and manufacturer of cloth, 
and his wife, Charlotte Constanze Frowein. When Wilhelm was three years of age his family 
moved to Apeldoorn, Holland, and there he went to school. He was not particularly bright 
as a student, but he was a lover of nature. From the Utrecht Technical School, Réntgen went 
to the Ziirich Polytechnical School to study mechanical engineering and then to the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich where he received his doctorate in 1869. His teacher, the brilliant physicist, 
August Kundt, appointed him as his assistant and for several years he stayed with Kundt at 
the University of Wiirzburg and then the University of Strasbourg. In 1877 he published a 
series of research papers and on the basis of this was appointed Professor of Physics at the 
University of Giessen (1879). In 1888 he went to the University of Wiirzburg as Professor 
of Physics and after a few years began the study of the various effects of rays. It was on No- 
vember 8, 1895 that Réntgen saw a strange phenomenon due to some unknown rays, which 
he therefore named ‘‘X-rays.”” On December 28, 1895, he presented his historic paper, a 
preliminary communication, “On a New Kind of Rays.’”’ Reports of this discovery spread 


quickly all over the world. 


In 1900 Réntgen moved to Munich as Professor of Physics and Director of the Physical 
Institute of the University and remained there the rest of his life. He published more than 
fifty research papers in physics, and medals, prizes, and honors of all kinds came to him from 
many countries. He was the first to receive the Nobel Prize in Physics (1901). 

Roéntgen has been described as a tall, slender, loose-limbed man with long dark hair and 
beard. His eyes were kind but penetrating and his voice deep and full, and he spoke rapidly; 
he was always modest and unassuming. He usually worked alone in his researches, and care- 
fui theoretical training was the sound base for each experiment. Persistence and critical 
honesty were characteristic of all his observations and experiments, and brevity and simplicity 


characterized his writing. 


Réntgen was married in 1872 to Anna Bertha Ludwig who died in 1919; they had no chil- 
dren. He retired from the chair of physics in 1920, but continued to use his laboratories until 


his death on February 10, 1923. 


REFERENCE: Glasser, O.: Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen and the Early History of the 
Roentgen Rays. (Tucket, J. C., ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1933. 
Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 




















New Developments in Food Processing 


E. M. MRAK, Ph.D. 
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nia, Davis 


EW AND dramatically changed food 
items are being introduced at such a rapid rate that 
consumers have available to them today more tasty, 
easily prepared, stable, and nutritious foods than 
ever before. 

The great advances made in the processing of 
foods during the past fifteen years have been stimu- 
lated by the desire of the manufacturer to obtain 
greater efficiency at a reduced labor cost, to improve 
sanitation, to reduce shipping costs, and last but 
not least, to compete for the limited gastronomic 
space of the consuming public. Food manufacturers 
have become so conscious of consumers’ reaction 
to foods that many of them have actually instituted 
the use of taste panels as control tools. In some 
instances they even make large-scale consumer 
surveys before introducing a product. 


FACTORS IN CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


The manufacturer is well aware that if he is to 
survive, the consumer must like his product and 
want to eat it. He is well aware that the factors 
involved in the consumer’s acceptance or rejection 
of a food are numerous and complex. Certainly nu- 
tritive value alone will not necessarily induce a 
consumer to purchase and eat certain foods fre- 
quently. 

The housewife is as interested in efficiency as is 
the processor himself. She is interested in how much 
time a food requires to prepare, how many pots 
will be dirtied, how much waste material she must 
remove and take to the garbage can, how easy it 
will be to serve, and so on. Hence, we now have on 
our market many prepared mixes and foods that 
enable us to make cakes, pies, candies, and other 
items with a minimum of effort. Strangely enough 
we may extend the matter of preparation even to the 
eonsumer’s mouth if we consider the process of 
chewing. There is evidence to indicate that the 
ease with which certain products are chewed and 
moistened in the mouth is a factor in determining 
their acceptability. This is particularly true of dried 
fruits to be eaten ‘‘out of hand.” 


1 Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 26, 1953. 


Storage life must also be considered. When items 
are placed on grocery shelves, they should retain a 
high degree of acceptability even after some period 
of storage. Storage deterioration may be such a 
serious problem that manufacturers even avoid 
pushing the sale of certain foods during the summer 
months. If the foods change in flavor, color, texture, 
or become infested with insects, acceptability will 
naturally decrease. In some cases, manufacturing 
processes have been modified and in others distribu- 
tion procedures have been changed in an effort to 
offer the best product possible to the consuming 
public. 

SANITATION OF FOOD 

Another factor that has tremendous influence on 
consumer acceptance may be termed the ‘‘aesthetics 
of foods.” In fact, this is so important that it could 
well have been listed ahead of all other factors. Our 
food habits have developed to a point where general 
appearance, cleanliness, aud freedom from = con- 
tamination are extremely important to the con- 
sumer. The Food and Drug Administration has 
certainly taken this into consideration in its activ- 
ities with respect to the high degree of sanitation 
required in food manufacturing plants and cleanli- 
ness of the foods produced. The FDA, which looks 
at foods from the consumer’s standpoint, is not 
only concerned with foods produced in this country 
but also with imported foods. Its activity with re- 
spect to imported foods is extremely important 
because there are few countries in which sanitation 
of food and food plants has been developed to the 
degree that it has in the United States. 

It is indeed sad that two recent occurrences will 
undoubtedly restrict the activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration in these areas. Undoubtedly, 
some of you have read in newspapers about the sani- 
tation program the Food and Drug Administration 
had under way with respect to grains to be used in 
human food. This program was terminated by action 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. | am glad to say, however, that 
on August 3 a seventeen-member advisory com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Charles Glen King, was 
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formed to study and recommend a program to im- 
prove the cleanliness of wheat. 

Perhaps equally serious has been the recent cut 
in the already meager budget of the Food and Drug 
Administration. I am told that inspection of items 
such as imported figs, dates, and so on will be at a 
minimum or perhaps eliminated entirely. This is 
serious since during the past few years a high per- 
centage of figs shipped to this country has been 
rejected because of contamination. 
food industries are practicing sanita- 
tion to the degree where in many cases I believe it 
is even beyond that found in the home. The em- 
ployment by industry of sanitarians is common 
today, and I have heard it stated that these sani- 
tarians are so thorough that they are aware of the 
‘esence of even one rodent in a plant. 

Packaging experts have used every effort to pro- 
duce packages that not only protect the food but 
will attract the housewife and perhaps even offer 
her an opportunity to use the packages for other 
Of course, there are cases where package 
ent has not kept pace with the realization 
values are important. For example, 
that brown material 
wishes to use 
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have resulted from the consider 
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The product has been popular because the taste is 
satisfactory, and it is easy to use. It does not in- 
volve cutting, squeezing, straining, or waste dis- 
All these factors certainly went into the 
acceptance of this product by the con- 
Knowledge that there is a good 
course, has been im- 
alone was not respon- 


posal. 
dramatic 
suming public. 
retention of ascorbic acid, of 
portant, although this factor 
sible for the success of these products. 

The trend of the consuming public toward the use 
of frozen juice concentrate has created some real 
problems with respect to the condition and type of 
raw materials used in preparing these concentrates. 
It has necessitated the consideration of varieties, 
ven the root stock of the tree, for 
to indicate that the root stock 
and accept- 


maturity, and e 
there is evidence 
may have a marked effect on the taste 
ance of the juice. 


OTHER FRUIT DEV ELOPMENTS 


While on the subject of fruit juice concentrates, a 
should be said about frozen apple juice con- 
centrate. For a brief period an excellent frozen 
apple juice concentrate appeared on the market. 
It is my understanding that this product was pre- 
pared by freeze concentration rather than by me- 
recently, the Western Re- 
frozen 
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chanical means. More 1 
Research Laboratory developed a 
apple juice concentrate fortified with the natural 
essence collected during concentration. Experimen- 
tal sales tests in two cities indicated that the product 
has a good acceptability. With the tremendous 
apple production in this country, it is a mystery to 
me why frozen apple juice concentrate is not gener- 
ally available to the consumer. 
The possibility of producing fruit juice powders 
has also received consideration. Recently the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory announced the 
production of a 100 per cent orange juice powder. 
This product is produced by spreading a concen- 
t trate on trays and drying under a very high vacuum 
e at a relatively low temperature. While the moisture 
is being removed, the concentrate puffs up into a 
mass that is easily pulverized. The characteristic 
essential oil lost during drying must be added to 
_ If oil as such is added, it is soon lost 
part of the prepa- 
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Another interesting development is the so-called 
moist pack dried fruits, particularly figs, dates, and 
prunes. These fruits are treated so that the moisture 
content at the time of packing is higher than that 
of the ordinary dried fruit. Fruits packed in this 
manner have a far greater acceptance for eating 
out of hand, because they are easy to chew and the 
fine fruit flavor becomes apparent almost after the 
first bite. The details for producing such products 
vary considerably, but in general they may be 
dried to a high moisture level and then packed, or 
to a low moisture level and then rehydrated before 
packing. Prunes dried to high moisture levels are 
steam-blanched upon removal from the dehydrator 
to prevent enzymic changes. The fruit packed in 
plastic containers is sterilized by a harmless gas. 
The bags are then sealed and serve very much as a 
tin container in that they protect the commodity 
against spoilage organisms. 

CANNED FRUITS 

In connection with canned fruits, much is being 
done to improve their dessert qualities. The selection 
of varieties, maturity standards, preprocessing 
treatment of the fruit, sugar-acid ratio, and so on 
have all been taken into consideration by canners in 
producing the superior canned fruits we have today. 

One of the new and promising developments in 
the canned fruit line is the canned banana purée, 
While I have not had an opportunity to see or taste 
this product, I believe it is a product that will be 
marketed soon if this has not already been done. This 
product has been made possible by the development 
of the so-called Martin process of sterilization, in 
which food is subjected to a very high temperature 
for a very short period of time, filled into sterile 
containers, and sealed under sterile conditions. 
Such a process sterilizes the product without sub- 
jecting it to the long periods of heating which causes 
so much damage. 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 


It might be well at this point to consider vege- 
tables. During the past war, much effort was de- 
voted to the development and production of dehy- 
drated vegetables. After the war, this industry de- 
creased as rapidly as it mushroomed during the 
war. Certain items, however, have survived and 
promise to become peace-time products of com- 
merce. An example of this is the so-called potato 
granule. This product is made by mixing steamed 
potatoes with potato powder and then drying under 
controlled conditions. Potato granules produced 
in this manner can be reconstituted with hot water 
and whipped into mashed potatoes in an extremely 
short time. This product in my opinion should have 
a great future because it is so easy to prepare, there 
is no wastage, and a minimum of storage space is 
required. 
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Garlic and onion powders have been available for 
a long time. These products, however, have not 
been the best in the world from the standpoint of 
the housewife, because of the tendency to absorb 
moisture, harden, and darken even when stored in 
relatively dry kitchens. Studies made since the 
war have resulted in the inclusion of about 2 per 
cent calcium stearate in these powders. This mate- 
rial prevents the changes mentioned above, with 
the result that it is now possible to procure a jar of 
garlic or onion powder and have it available in the 
kitchen over a long period of time Without its chang- 
ing in quality. It is obvious that it is far easier to 
use onion or garlic powder in prepared dishes than 
the fresh product. It certainly eliminates need for 
peeling and the lachrymation that accompanies it. 

The successful production of certain dehydrated 
vegetables has permitted the elimination of many 
nuisance processes in the manufacture of certain 
meat items. For example, dehydrated potatoes are 
used in canned hash and dried pimientos, peppers, 
parsley, and celery in meat loaf. Dehydrated vege- 
tables have also made possible the development and 
production of the popular dehydrated vegetable, 
onion, chicken, bean, and pea soups. 

Much time and effort has been devoted to the 
improvement of canned vegetables, primarily peas, 
corn, and tomatoes. One of the most striking im- 
provements has been the continuous, short-time, 
high-temperature, er am-style corn canning proc- 
ess. In general, the process involves the mixture of 
corn and thermophile-free starch in proper propor- 
tions, accurate filling of cans, and the delivery of 
sealed cans at 180°F. to & rotary pressure cooker. 
The time and temperature of cooking varies with 
the speed of the cooker, but may range from 12 min. 
at 275°F. to 18 min. at 270°F. or more. This proce- 
dure results in a creamed corn markedly superior 
in flavor, color, and texture. 

A striking new development in the tomato canning 
industry is the so-called stewed tomato, a product 
consisting of tomatoes, onions, celery, peppers, and 
other such materials. It should have an increased 
demand as time goes on, for it certainly has flavor 
appeal and much to offer from the standpoint of 
utility. 


MEAT, POULTRY, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Thus far I have said nothing about animal 
products. It would not be fair to present such a 
paper without some mention of items in this impor- 
tant area. The “cut up chicken” for sale today, in 
the frozen or unfrozen condition, is a product of 
merit. It was not long ago that we in our house re- 
fused to eat dressed chicken purchased in the market 
because the product so frequently had what we 
termed “dish rag,” “wet feather,” or bitter tastes. 
This new product, which is free of these undesirable 
tastes, resulted from breeding desirable chickens, 
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improved feeding and care, and improved technol- 
ogy in the processing plant. As far as I am concerned, 
it is a pleasure to eat fried chicken today. 

Canned bacon is not a common item, however. 
Investigations sponsored by the Army during the 
war made it possible to produce such a product 
with good keeping quality. This is done by dehy- 
dration (by use of a lard oil vacuum procedure) 
to a moisture content of 10 per cent or less, at 
which time the antioxidant nordihydroguaretic acid 
(NDGA) is incorporated into the bacon. 

The improvements in animal shortenings have 
been considerable. As a matter of fact, some of the 
new shortenings have been changed to such an 
extent by use of chemical and mechanical means 
that they are very similar to the vegetable shorten- 
ings. The inclusion of antioxidants, such as NDGA, 
propyl gallate, guaiac, and others, have certainly 
resulted in improved storage life. 

One of the most interesting and recent develop- 
ments from the standpoint of efficiency in the meat 
industry has been a procedure for immobilizing 
hogs and perhaps other animals before slaughter. 
In this case, the hogs, subjected to carbon dioxide 
gas for a very short time, are lulled into a slumber, 
during which they are hung on a rack and slaugh- 
tered without even knowing about it. The procedure 
is humane and has resulted in improved plant 
efficiency, greater sanitation, and certainly a de- 
crease in injuries to workmen. The process has no 
harmful effect on the meat and may even be bene- 
ficial. 

In the field of dairy products, the development of 
a method for slicing pasteurized processed cheese 
must certainly be looked on as outstanding. As a 
result of the development of this product, it is 
possible for the consumer to buy small convenient 
packages of pre-sliced cheese of uniform size and 
quality as she needs them. Wastage resulting from 
drying out, molding, or cutting overly thick slices 
is minimized. 

Concentrated milk is now being sold in certain 
areas. This product certainly has a high utility value 
in that it reduces the space required in the refriger- 
ator and the number of containers that must be 
handled. 


CEREALS, BEVERAGES, AND DESSERTS 


In the field of cereals and baked products, we 
must look upon the “brown-and-serve”’ items, new 
enriched tasty breads, and the easily prepared ce- 
reals as important developments. The acceptance of 
ordinary bread is poor insofar as my family is con- 
cerned. Recently, there appeared on the market a 
very coarse grained bread with a different taste. 
The acceptance of this product by my family, in- 
cluding young children, is high. It may be a new 
(or old) development worth watching. 

The new instant coffee, tea, and cocoa products 
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are causing some tremendous changes in our mode 
of living. The acceptance of instant coffee is increas- 
ing at a rapid pace. Studies have indicated that 
when placed side by side with coffee prepared in 
the ordinary manner, most people cannot tell the 
difference. The coffee aroma that is so wonderful 
in the morning apparently is of little importance 
when one is close to the cup. From what I am told, 
it is during the process of coffee preparation that 
this aroma is so important. Methods of producing 
instant beverages are improving. 

From the standpoint of desserts, there have been 
some marvelous introductions. Some of the new 
starch desserts with real flavors are excellent. 

Low methoxyl! pectin desserts offer real possibili- 
ties. Not only are these desserts palatable, but they 
are easy to prepare. Some of the new items used in 
the preparation of frozen desserts in the home have 
also been well received. 

The development of fat-free frozen desserts is par- 
ticularly intriguing to the writer because this allows 
him to use these products without the necessity 
of worrying about the ingestion of an undue quan- 
tity of calories. Some fat-free frozen desserts are 
very acceptable, and as far as this consumer is 
concerned cannot be distinguished from ice cream. 


NEW STERILIZATION METHODS 


There are other new developments that perhaps 
have been unjustifiably omitted. One could not even 
list all of them. Certainly decaffeinated coffee, 
pre-cooked and converted rice, monosodium gluta- 
mate, prune juice concentrate, nectars, recovery of 
sugar from pineapple cannery wastes, use of liquid 
sugar in canning, sanitation, and many other prod- 
ucts and processes should be mentioned. I would 
like, however, to dwell for just a moment on some 
studies relating to methods of sterilization and to 
stability. As indicated above, the Martin process 
is being used in the production of canned banana 
purée. This process uses the principle of relatively 
high temperature for a very short period of time 
with canning under aseptic conditions. It is truly a 
remarkable development and promises to result in 
the improvement of a number of products. 

We have heard a tremendous amount about elec- 
tronic sterilization. Most of the reliable work in this 
field has been done at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under the direction of Dr. B. E. Proc- 
tor. The process unquestionably has certain pos- 
sibilities in a limited number of fields. It certainly 
can be used for sterilization of expensive items, such 
as some of those used in the medical field. With 
respect to foods, however, it will undoubtedly be 
many years, if at all, before electronic sterilization 
will replace the use of heat in sterilizing fruit or 
even vegetable products. Perhaps from the stand- 
point of foods, its greatest possibility is in the area 
of meat products. At present, it is very difficult to 
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heat-sterilize canned meat products without causing 
some heat damage. The alarming thing about the 
electronic sterilization is that much more has been 
said and inferred about it than is justified. I have 
even seen inferences to the effect that it may elimi- 
nate the use of cold storage. It is truly unfortunate 
that information of this type is passed out, at 
least for the present. 

Some advances have been made in the use of 
chemical sterilizing agents. The dried fruit industry 
is using gaseous fumigation to control insects as 
well as microorganisms. The chemical industries 
have developed certain new preservatives, but they 
are slow in being accepted by the Food and Drug 
Administration. It is essential that harmlessness 
be proved conclusively before their use is allowed, 
and this takes time. 

The field of stability has been given a tremendous 
amount of attention by food scientists. I think it is 
safe to say that no product is absolutely stable. 
Changes may take place very slowly, but in all 
cases, changes do take place. The question is: how 
can they be minimized? The changes during storage 
or processing may be in flavor, texture, or color, or 
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in two, or all of these areas. The so-called ‘‘brown- 
ing reaction” results from complicated chemical 
changes that occur in the product. Not only does 
the color of the product change, but the taste and 
nutritive value may also change. Much of the work 
in these areas has been very fundamental and has 
occupied the efforts of some of the best food scien- 
tists in the world. As time goes on, this fundamental 
research can only result in a better understanding 
of foods and eventually better foods. 


SUMMARY 


There have been tremendous developments in 
food processing, and new developments are coming 
out at a rapid pace. They result from competition, 
but most of all from the desire of the food scientist 
to meet the requirements of the consumer from the 
standpoint of acceptability, stability, ease of use or 
utility, aesthetic values, and nutritive value. Un- 
fortunately, developments in the area of aesthetic 
ralues have been slowed down in certain areas, 
particularly on import products and in the cereal 
industries because of factors beyond the control of 
the Food and Drug Administration and processors. 
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“Congratulations on a most successful beginning of a new era of Placement Bureau 
policies. Volume I, No. 1 of the Bulletin is indeed impressive and should be an inspiration 
to the young persons considering dietetics as a profession as well as for the purpose for which 
it was revised. The listings of vacancies could make one wish she were at the beginning rather 
than at the end of the professional road.’’—Bessie Brooks West, Head, Department of Insti- 
tutional Management, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

The above comment is typical of the laudatory remarks now being received almost every 
day in the A. D. A. Placement Bureau. Employers report greater interest in their openings, 
and dietitians wishing positions tell us that they are receiving an unusual number of replies 
to their notices in the Placement Bureau Bulletin. 

To date, employers have made greater use of the Bulletin than dietitians—which is only 
natural when there is a “‘buyer’s market.” In the first four issues of the Bulletin, there have 
been an average of 194 positions listed, while only 21 dietitians have placed “situation- 
wanted”’ notices. 

Dietitians wishing to change positions are urged to use the Bulletin. Its value as a 
market place for dietetic talents has now been proved. Employers not only read, but peruse 
the Bulletin avidly. The cost of an insertion is small—only $1.00—in terms of actual money, 
but the returns are great in terms of response. From an insertion in the first issue, one die- 
titian received nine inquiries, which figures out to only 11 cents a reply. Similar results 
of situation-wanted notices have been reported from others. 

Further dividends from the new service may be obtained by subscribing to the Bulletin. 
The price of each issue is $1.00. For those seeking positions, each issue offers almost two 
hundred opportunities from which to choose. Positions are classified both as to type of work 

hospital, industrial and commercial, and public health—and geographically. 

Remittances for subscriptions and copy for notices to appear in the Bulletin should be 
sent to the Placement Bureau, The American Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. For those wishing help in preparing notices, special forms have been 
prepared and are available on request. By filling out and returning these forms, advertisers 
are assured that the information most wanted by readers is included in their notices. 
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Recent Developments in 
Preecooked Frozen Foods 


HELEN L. HANSON, Ph.D. 


Western Regional Research Laboratory, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Albany, California 


N RECENT years, the precooked frozen 
food industry has expanded rapidly because of the 
demand for convenient, completely cooked foods 
that require only thawing and reheating. This de- 
mand has come from restaurants, airlines, and 
railroads, as well as from the many recent purchasers 
of home freezers. Commercial concerns particularly 
have appreciated the advantages of centralized pro- 
duction and the possibilities of preparing specialty 
items whose high quality is unchanged by process- 
ing and storage. Advantages are evident also in the 
preparation of modified diets that can be cooked in 
quantity and frozen for later use. Considerable time 
can be saved by. this procedure, particularly in in- 
stitutions where many therapeutic diets are required 
every day. 

With increased production of precooked frozen 
foods and increased demand for them, the desira- 
bility of freezing a larger variety of completely pre- 
pared foods has become evident. Foods now being 
frozen include such diverse items as waffles, soups, 
sandwiches, hors d’oeuvres, bakery products, meats, 
and vegetables, either as individual items or as part 
of a complete meal. 

Attempts to freeze many types of cooked foods 
have not met with complete success. Problems in 
maintaining texture and flavor stability during 
freezing and frozen storage have been encountered, 
and a solution to these problems has been the object 
of recent research. The developments that will be 
briefly considered here are: (a) the methods that 
have been found for preventing or substantially 
decreasing the liquid separation and curdled ap- 
pearance in products such as sauces and gravies; (b) 
methods for producing stable custard- and pudding- 
type desserts and thickened fillings in cream puffs 
and cakes; (c) methods for maintaining a crisp tex- 
ture in precooked frozen vegetables; and (d) a 
method for preventing the development of rancid 
flavors in precooked frozen products. 


1 Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 26, 1953. 
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SAUCES AND GRAVIES 

Sauces and gravies markedly increase the flavor 
stability of frozen cooked poultry and meat dishes 
by replacing air in the package. Therefore, they are 
used in a large portion of the precooked frozen foods 
now produced. The liquid separation and curdled 
appearance of these sauces and gravies, when prod- 
ucts containing them are thawed for use, does not 
indicate spoilage. However, these defects reduce 
consumer acceptance and when sufficiently pro- 
nounced may cause rejection of the products. The 
unattractive appearance of these products is evi- 
dent when they are thawed immediately after freez- 
ing, and it becomes more pronounced with storage 
(Fig. 1). Producers of precooked frozen foods have 
searched for some years for means of preventing 
these defects. Numerous treatments and substances 
have been considered. Homogenization was thought 
by industry to be a means of increasing sauce sta- 
bility. Milk, if used, and the type of fat were con- 
sidered by some manufacturers to influence stability. 
Stabilizers, such as gelatin, gum tragacanth, casein, 
Irish moss extractive, and gelatinized starch, were 
suggested as being of potential value. Little experi- 
mental work has been reported on the relative im- 
portance of these factors, however, and until re- 
cently no solution to the problem was known. 

Investigation has now resulted in a_ practical 
method of preparing sauces and gravies stable to 
freezing and frozen storage (1). Ordinary flour, 
‘rather than the shortening, milk, or minor compo- 
nents, was found to be the component of the sauces 
that leads to instability on freezing. Homogeniza- 
tion or the use of stabilizers, it was found, was not as 
effective in preventing separation as the use of an 
appropriate thickening agent. 

Testing of a large number of thickening agents, 
including starches and flours from various sources 
and chemically modified starches, showed that 
sauces thickened with starch or flour from the waxy 
cereals had superior stability. Tests on a number of 
waxy cereals showed that waxy rice flour was con- 
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Fic. 1. Standard white sauce thickened with wheat flour, 
stored at O°F. for five months and thawed at 77°F. (25°C.). 
Reprinted with permission from Food Technology. 
siderably superior to the other waxy cereal products. 
When it is used, sauces and gravies can be prepared 
that are completely stable for almost a year under 


commercial conditions (Fig. 2). Although after 


longer storage these sauces show some separation 
when thawed to room temperature, it was found that 
when they are heated to serving temperature with- 
out stirring, the liquid separation disappears and 
they become as smooth as sauces that have never 
been frozen. On the other hand, tests on ordinary 
sauces showed that once frozen they never regain 
completely the smooth appearance of unfrozen 
sauces, even with vigorous stirring during heating. 
Tests under commercial conditions have shown also 
that substitution of waxy rice flour for wheat flour 
in the sauce for chicken & la king causes no produc- 
tion difficulties, and it causes no apparent flavor 
difference in the final product. 

The reason for the outstanding improvement in 
sauce stability appears to be the higher proportion 
of the branched amylopectin molecules in the starch 
fraction of waxy cereals than in ordinary cereals. 
Evidence also indicates that molecules of waxy rice 
starch have a greater degree of branching than 
those of the other waxy cereals, and this may account 
for its superiority to them. 

Waxy rice flour is now being used by several 
manufacturers as the thickening agent for sauces 
and gravies in precooked frozen foods. Its use has 
been specified in the precooked frozen meals pur- 
chased by the Quartermaster Corps. 

Waxy rice is raised in California, but came 
originally to this country from the Orient. Before 
the discovery of its usefulness in precooked frozen 
foods, its use was limited to the preparation of 
Oriental ceremonial foods. 
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Fig. 2. White sauce thickened with waxy rice resol 
stored at O°F. for five months and thawed at 77°F. (25°C.). 
Reprinted with permission from Food Technology. 


STARCH- OR EGG-THICKENED DESSERTS 


Since many highly acceptable, low-cost desserts 
incorporate custards thickened with eggs or pud- 
dings thickened with common cereal starches, the 
development of successful methods for freezing these 
desserts would add variety to menus for frozen com- 
plete meals. Satisfactory precooked frozen desserts 
of these types have not been possible previously 
because of the curdled appearance and liquid separa- 
tion that occurred on thawing. Similarly, cakes with 
fillings thickened with eggs and ordinary flour or 
starch could not be successfully frozen because the 
liquid, separating from such a filling, soaks into the 
surrounding cake. The discovery of the superiority 
of waxy rice flour for use as a thickening agent for 
frozen sauces and gravies suggested investigation of 
its usefulness for improving texture stability of 
frozen pudding- and custard-type desserts. The 
defect in the desserts is more obvious than in sauces 
and gravies, since in the latter products the curdled 
appearance and liquid separation are somewhat re- 
duced during heating. On the other hand, desserts 
should maintain their original appearance after 
thawing to refrigerator or room temperature. 

Formulas have now been devised for desserts suit- 
able for freezing that have a consistency similar to 
that of cornstarch pudding and soft custard (2). 
For the cornstarch pudding-type of dessert, waxy 
rice flour has been substituted for the cornstarch, 
and gelatin has been added to give a soft gel struc- 
ture. For the custard type of dessert, part of the egg 
has been replaced with waxy rice flour. The separa- 
tion and curdled appearance that occurs even with- 
out storage of frozen products prepared by the usual 
formulas can be prevented for storage periods of 
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six to nine months for pudding-type desserts and 
two to four months for custard-type desserts (stored 
at O°F.) by the use of waxy rice flour. Inclusion of 
chocolate in a formula containing waxy rice flour 
and gelatin decreases slightly the storage stability of 
the frozen product, presumably because of the starch 
content (8 per cent) of the chocolate. 

When stored at —10°F., both the plain and choco- 
late puddings containing waxy rice flour show no 
visible change in appearance when thawed after 
fourteen months. At a storage temperature of 
+10°F., however, retention of stability is limited to 
a storage period of less than one month. The methods 
developed for producing stable desserts of the pud- 
ding- or soft-custard-types are adaptable to formu- 
lation of cake, cream puff, and pie fillings that 
should be stable to freezing and frozen storage. 


VEGETABLES 


A large proportion of precooked frozen foods now 
produced are mixed products that contain meat, 
vegetables, seasonings, and a sauce. In addition to 
their nutritional value, vegetables are used in these 
products for their contribution to flavor, color, and 
texture. Vegetables that do not retain the desirable 
characteristics of the freshly prepared products 
would, of course, detract seriously from the accept- 
ability of the whole product. Adverse changes in 
color, flavor, or texture were reported to occur in a 
number of vegetables, but whether these changes 
were related to cooking, freezing, or reheating or to 
storage conditions was usually not known. Although 
short heat treatment (blanching) is essential in 
preventing the development of off-flavors during 
frozen storage of most vegetables, heat treatment 
sufficient to cook the vegetables was reported to 
result in loss of color and developme t of off-flavors 
in the vegetables during frozen storage. 

Through control of raw materials, processing, and 
storage conditions, it has been found possible to 
produce cooked frozen vegetables that retain their 
desirable texture, color, and flavor (3). Cooked 
frozen vegetables with any desired degree of crisp- 
ness can be produced by rigid control of the heat 
treatments given the product initially and during 
reheating. Tests on peas, snap beans, celery, carrots, 
Lima beans, and green peppers showed, however, 
that the advantage obtained by selection of high- 
quality raw material and optimum conditions of 
processing and storage can be nullified by slightly 
prolonged periods of reheating on the steam table. 
Golden Cross Bantam corn was the only one of the 
common vegetables tested that was not greatly 
affected by overheating. One of the few vegetables 
that retains its texture during both cooking and 
freezing is the Chinese water chestnut. Although the 
texture of most vegetables is affected by differences 
of 1 or 2 min. in cooking time, the characteristic 
crisp texture of the raw water chestnut is still present 
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after prolonged cooking, and it is not changed by 
freezing, thawing, and reheating. Since water chest- 
nuts have a bland flavor, they may provide the 
desired crispness in a number of mixtures in which 
they are not now ordinarily used. 

Cooked vegetables, it was also found, develop an 
off-flavor in storage at a faster rate than do blanched 
vegetables. However, the protection afforded by 
surrounding the vegetables with a sauce or gravy, 
as is done in most precooked frozen mixtures, is 
sufficient to produce a stability similar to that of 
blanched vegetables. 


POULTRY 


Problems of flavor stability encountered in pre- 
cooked frozen foods involve development of off- 
flavors during processing or storage. With some 
foods, such as turkey products, the problem is suffi- 
ciently serious to limit utilization. Precooked frozen 
foods are, of course, an excellent outlet for surplus 
poultry of varying classes and grades, for mal- 
formed poultry of otherwise high quality, and for 
large turkeys. Since older birds can be made tender 
by appropriate cooking methods and since mal- 
formations are of no importance in products where 
the meat is removed from the bone, it should be 
possible to produce precooked frozen poultry prod- 
ucts relatively inexpensively. 

The question of whether turkey and chicken can 
be used with equal success in precooked frozen 
mixtures was raised because the relative instability 
of turkey fat compared to chicken fat is generally 
recognized. The difference in stability was specifi- 
cally demonstrated for precooked frozen creamed 
chicken and turkey (3), products in which both 
poultry meat and fat can be utilized. Peroxide 
values were higher and off-flavor (rancidity) scores 
were greater in the creamed turkey than in the 
creamed chicken, particularly when the cream sauce 
was made with turkey fat rather than hydrogenated 
shortening. 

Preliminary studies on the effect of cooking 
methods had shown greater development of rancid- 
ity during cooking by roasting than during pressure 
cooking or simmering. However, even when the 
birds were simmered, the fat recovered from the 
cooking liquid had rather high peroxide values and 
sufficient rancidity developed during the simmering 
to be readily detected after it had been creamed. 
Tests showed, however, that decreased develop- 
ment of rancidity during cooking can be obtained 
by cooking the birds in water to which an antiox- 
idant has been added. In some cases the anti- 
oxidant so added promotes adequate stability 
during storage of the final product; in other cases, 
it may be desirable to add more antioxidant at the 
time the sauce is prepared. Storage tests showed 
that development of rancidity in frozen creamed 
turkey can be adequately retarded, if not com- 
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pletely prevented, by the presence of sufficient 
antioxidant during both cooking of the turkey and 
storage of the final product (4). Thus stabilizing 
turkey fat through the use of antioxidants removes 
the main limitation to the use of turkey in pre- 
cooked frozen foods. An exploratory study on pork, 
another meat with recognized fat instability, indi- 
cated that these findings will also be valuable if 
applied to other meats. 


SUMMARY 

Continued expansion of the precooked frozen 
food industry depends on production of foods of 
high initial quality and good storage stability with- 
out undue expense. The convenience arid labor- 
saving features of these foods are not enough; they 
must also be of a quality comparable to that of the 
freshly prepared product. Recent developments in 
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research have increased the variety of precooked 
foods that can now be successfully frozen to include 
custard or pudding-type desserts, thickened fillings 
for desserts, sauces, gravies, vegetables, meats, and 
poultry. 
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Philippine Institute of Nutrition 


Filipinos, who now die of malnutrition at the rate of about 60,000 yearly, may look forward 
to brighter prospects through the Institute of Nutrition, established by President Manuel 
Roxas in 1948. The Institute, the twofold purpose of which is to learn facts about better 
diet and make them known to (and followed by) the country’s 20 million people, is com- 
prised of: a food and nutrition laboratory for analysis and research; a recipe- and menu- 
testing laboratory; a nutrition clinic for individual examination and consultation; a home 
economics division which translates scientific findings into simple language; and an education 
and publicity division to conduct nationwide propaganda and demonstration. The Institute 
also conducts training courses for public health nurses, teachers, physicians, and other spe- 
cialists interested in nutrition. 

Most Filipinos subsist on three daily meals of polished rice, topped with small servings of 
fish or meat, and vegetables—a menu which is filling but lacking in vitamins, minerals, fats, 
and protein. Because the people insist on eating polished rice, from which the husk or chaff 
containing thiamine is thrown away, they are deprived of this vitamin, and a large propor- 
tion of the population are victims of beriberi. By enriching rice, in a manner analogous to 
that used with white wheat flour, it is possible to replace the thiamine lost in milling the 
rice. 

One of the Institute’s most important projects is the survey of the incidence of beriberi on 
Luzon Island and encouragement of rice mills to install enrichment equipment. This activity 
also involves a large-scale publicity program to convince an ignorant and often apathetic 
peasantry of the value of this enrichment. The rice-enrichment campaign is part of the joint 
FAO-WHO International Rice Survey Program, and last year, the extension of rice enrich- 
ment to more provinces was one of the main facets of the Institute’s over-all program. 

Its program also included studies of regional food habits, a search for inexpensive food 
substitutes and supplements for infants and children, and the promotion of soybeans for 
food. 

Many local foods offer needed nutrients, and the Institute has worked out model low- and 
moderate-cost menus and is publicizing them. However, the Nutrition Laboratory must do 
pioneer work in analyzing many indigenous fruits and vegetables. 

Neighboring countries in Southeast Asia are also benefiting. Two nutrition specialists from 
Indonesia are working in Manila on FAO fellowships; a sample of Indonesian food was re- 
cently sent for analysis to the Institute laboratories; and the Education and Publicity Divi- 
sion is planning an exhibit for display in Ceylon. 

The work of the Institute of Nutrition, however, is hampered not only by a lack of material 
and equipment for research and publicity, but by the shortage of foreign currency in the 
Republic, which prevents the importation of needed articles from abroad. UNESCO, one of 
the United Nations’ specialized agencies, is sponsoring through its Gift Coupon Office 
several projects whereby funds may be contributed to supply needs of the Institute. Con- 
tributions and/or further information may be obtained from the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Office, United Nations, New York. 
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Developing Breads of Higher 


Nutritive Value 


VERA BRASTOW PARKS, ELIZABETH M. HEWS- 
TON, MARY W. MARSHALL, and ADEL M. 
BRUINOOGE? 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


TUDIES made in 1948-50 (1) revealed 
the need for increasing the thiamine content of 
school lunches. Seventy school meals as served to 
fourth to sixth grade pupils were analyzed chemi- 
cally for seven nutrients. Thiamine was the nutrient 
most often below the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances of the National Research Council; eight meals 
contained less than 0.24 mg., or one-fifth the recom- 
mended dietary allowance for children of this age 
range (10 to 12 years), and only twenty-two con- 
tained as much as 0.35 mg., or about one-third of the 
recommended allowance. This was true even though 
enriched or whole wheat bread was used. 

Because bread seemed to offer a satisfactory 
means of increasing ,not only thiamine but also 
other nutrients, such as calcium and protein, in 
school lunches, the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics undertook the development 
of large-quantity recipes and commercial formulas 
for breads that would include larger amounts of 
these nutrients. In addition to developing breads 
with improved nutritive values, the Bureau sought 
to produce highly acceptable breads of the “home- 
made” type. 


DEVELOPMENT OF QUANTITY RECIPES AND 
FORMULAS 


In the bakery formulas and household bread 
recipes which were examined, considerable variation 
was found in the proportions of ingredients. For 
‘ach 100 ‘Ib. flour, nonfat dry milk solids ranged 
from 0 to 12 lb.; sugar, from 2 to 8 lb.; shortening, 
from 3 to 7 lb.; salt, from 1 to 2.5 lb.; compressed 


1 This work was supported in part by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Received for publication August 3, 
1953. 

2 Acknowledgments: The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to Alvin Caldwell and William Martin for 
their technical assistance. Special thanks are due to Dr. 
Milicent L. Hathaway for advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the manuscript. 
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yeast, from 2 to 4 lb.; wheat germ, from 0 to 5 lb.; 
and water, from 61 to 83 lb. 

Ingredients chosen to increase the amounts of 
certain nutrients and to give variety in flavor to 
the breads were: nonfat dry milk solids, raisins, 
whole wheat flour, soy flour, wheat germ, and 
brewer’s yeast. Recipes for six breads were de- 
veloped which were considered satisfactory by 
laboratory tests. They were then converted into 
bakers’ formulas, i.e., the proportions of all ingre- 
dients were worked out as ‘‘percentages’ of the 
total flour or flours. Formulas for these six breads 
are given in Table 1. 

All the formulas included larger amounts of non- 
fat dry milk solids than is customary. Ten lb. per 
100 lb. flour were used for the ‘white’ and ‘“raisin”’ 
breads, 5.5 to 6 lb. for the other four. For the ‘“‘whole 
wheat-white,” ‘‘soy-white,” and “soy-wheat germ- 
white” breads, whole wheat or soy flour was in- 
cluded in the 100 Ib. total flour. Raisins, wheat 
germ, and debittered dried brewer’s yeast were 
added, and small variations were made in the pro- 
portions of sugar, fat, and compressed yeast as 
indicated in Table 1. 

These formulas were then tested by a large baking 
company* in 500- and 1000-lb. batches. The bakery 
used its usual equipment and procedures, including 
bread flour rather than all-purpose flour. It found 
the formulas satisfactory for commercial production, 
except for the “brewer’s yeast-white” bread, which, 
according to the baking company, gave variable 
results during baking operations. The other five 
formulas were then tested in the laboratories of the 
American Institute of Baking and found satisfactory. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF THE BREADS 
The five laboratory and commercially-baked ex- 
perimental breads (commercially baked brewer’s 


3 With the cooperation of Richard O. Phillips, General 
Baking Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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yeast-white bread was omitted) were evaluated by a 
panel of six trained judges who scored: (a) external 
characteristics—including lightness, shape, and 
crust; (b) internal characteristics—including texture, 
grain, and color; and (c) flavor. The acceptability of 
all the breads was considered good (numerical score 
79 to 100) by the judging panel (Table 2). 

The judges scored the “whole wheat-white”’ 
bread highest—92 for the laboratory-made, 96 
for the commercially-made bread. The ‘whole 
wheat-white” bread was lighter in color than most 
retail breads of this kind, yet no comments on color, 
either favorable or unfavorable, were made by the 
judges. 

The commercially-baked experimental ‘‘white’”’ 
bread was considered somewhat firmer or closer 
grained than typical breads on the retail market. 
The ‘raisin’? bread, although compact and notice- 
ably heavy, was rated second to the ‘‘whole wheat- 
white.”” The laboratory ‘“‘soy-white’’ bread was 
considered slightly coarse grained. 

The laboratory ‘‘soy-wheat germ-white’ bread 
was scored high in flavor by some judges; however, 
its total rating was lowest of the five breads pre- 
pared both in the laboratory and commercially. 


, 
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Its volume was less than that of other breads; its 
top was flat instead of evenly rounded; its grain 
slightly coarser than the ‘‘soy-white” bread, al- 
though not objectionably so. 

The judges scored the laboratory-made ‘‘brewer’s 
yeast-white” bread lowest in general acceptability, 
probably because of its unfamiliar flavor. Also, its 
grain was coarse, and its crumb not as tender and 
elastic as that of the other breads. 

Five of the breads, prepared by school cooks and 
served to school children, rated high in pupil accept- 
ance. A check on plate waste showed that the per- 
centage of pupils leaving no bread or almost none 
was as follows: “raisin,” 97 per cent; “white,” 95 
per cent; “whole wheat-white,’’ 91 per cent; ‘‘soy- 
white,” 87 per cent; and “soy-wheat germ-white,”’ 
78 per cent. The higher-than-usual amounts of sugar 
and fat in the breads might be expected to improve 
their acceptability by children. 

The five commercially-made experimental breads 
were supplied through the cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Baking Company to 43 schools and 3 hospitals 
in the Baltimore area. Questionnaires regarding 
acceptance of these breads were sent to the schools 
and replies were received from 29. In the opinion 


TABLE 1 


Ingredients in the six experimental breads* 


FLOUR 


TYPE OF BREAD rf 3 
Enriched 


patentt wheat soy 
White 100.0 - — 10. 
Raisin 100.0 - ~~ 10. 
Whole wheat-white 50.0 | 50.0 6. 
Soy-white 96.0 4.0 6. 
Soy-wheat germ-white 97.0 - 3.0 6. 
Brewer’s yeast-white 100.0 -- - 5. 


NONFAT 
Whole | Full fat | PR¥ MILK 


5 


DEBIT- 
com- oes PROCESSED | TERED 
SUGAR| FAT | SALT | PRESSED ee WHEAT DRIED | WATER 
YEAST anar GERM | BREWER’S 
YEAST 
8.0/ 8.0/2.5! 4.0 Ju aes " t 
8.0 8.0/2.5 4.0 50.0 wi . t 
6.0 | 6.0 | 2.5 4.0 - = — . 
4269 TS VRS 4.0 “— — - t 
8.0 | 6.0 | 2.5 4.0 - 3.0 -- z 
7.0|7.0|2.5| 4.5 - " 2.0 t 


* Percentages indicate weight of ingredients in pounds per 100 lb. total flour or flours. 

+ All-purpose flour used in the laboratory, bread flour at the bakery. 

t Water varied from 51 to 67 per cent for the laboratory breads, depending on batch of all-purpose flour on hand, and 
averaged 65 per cent for all batches of commercially-made experimental breads. 


TABLE 2 


Judges’ acceptability scores for laboratory and commercially-made experimental breads 


TYPE OF BREAD 
External. Internal 
characteristics 


White 14 30 
Raisin 13 30 
Whole wheat-white 14 32 
Soy-white 13 29 
Soy-wheat germ-white 12 29 
Brewer’s yeast-white 14 28 

Maximum possible score 15 35 


characteristics 


Laboratory-made 


METHOD 


Commercially-made 


External Internal 


Flavor Total characteristics | characteristics Flavor Total 
44 8S 13 31 45 89 
46 8&9 13 30 418 91 
46 92 14 32 50 96 
47 89 14 32 47 93 
43 84 13 30 | 40 83 
37 79 ae a ae 
50 100 15 35 50 | 100 
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of the school lunch managers, pupil acceptance of 
these breads was comparable to the acceptance 
of the bread used regularly. Pupil preference for the 
breads was in the following order: ‘‘white,”’ “raisin,”’ 
“whole wheat-white,” and ‘‘soy-white”’ or “soy- 
wheat germ-white.” Most of the managers con- 
sidered the “white,” “raisin,” and ‘whole wheat- 
white” breads ‘‘as good as” or “better than” breads 
usually served. 
NUTRITIVE VALUE 

Following the commercial tests, a five-loaf batch 
of each of the six breads was baked in the laboratory 
for chemical analysis to determine nutritive values. 


Preparation 


Enough of each ingredient with the exception 
of yeast was purchased to make all the breads from 
the same lot; two lots of compressed yeast were 
bought. Wheat flour was of the enriched, all-purpose 
type; whole wheat flour was stone-ground. Nonfat 
dry milk solids were spray-dried. Processed wheat 
germ and debittered dried brewer’s yeast were used. 
Distilled water was used. As water absorption of 
flour varies from lot to lot, the proportion required 


TABLE 3 


Yield based on bread baked in the laboratory for 
chemical analyses* 


LOSS IN WEIGHT 


IIELD OF 
TYPE OF BREAD bd cage 


BAKED BREAD During ont 
baking | weightf 
1b./100 lb. flour % % 

White 162 9.2 12.0 
Raisin 215 5.6 7.8 
Whole wheat-white 154 9.7 12.2 
Soy-white 157 9.0 11.9 
Soy-wheat germ-white 159 8.7 11.9 
Brewer’s yeast-white 156 10.2 13.2 


* Distilled water was used for these breads on the basis 
of 51 lb. water to 100 lb. flour; other ingredients as shown 
in Table 1. 


t Includes proofing, baking, and cooling losses. 
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was determined experimentally and was found to be 
51 lb. water to 100 lb. of this all-purpose flour. 

The straight-dough method of mixing was em- 
ployed. The yeast was dissolved in lukewarm water, 
and the blended dry ingredients were added. Dough 
was made up using a mixer at low speed, proofed for 
1 hr. at a thermostatically controlled temperature 
of 29°C., punched down, cut into five equal pieces, 
rounded up, covered, and allowed to rest for 15 
min. at room temperature. Loaves were then made 
up by hand, panned, and proofed for 1 hr. Breads 
were baked with the oven control set at 400°F. for 
40 min. in a deck oven containing a pan of water to 
increase humidity. Breads were cooled about 2!% 
hr., then wrapped. 

The baked yield was influenced by the kind and 
quantity of ingredients and by losses in weight 
which occurred during proofing of the dough, baking, 
and cooling (Table 3). About three-fourths of the 
total weight losses for each of the six breads baked 
for chemical analysis occurred during baking; other 
losses occurred during proofing and cooling. The 
percentage of weight lost during baking was least 
for the “‘raisin’’ bread. The proportion of water to 
total ingredients in the dough for each loaf of ‘‘rai- 
sin” bread was slightly less than in the other breads, 
but the total weight of ingredients was greater 
(because of the addition of 50 lb. raisins per 100 
lb. flour), so that after baking and cooling, the 
“raisin” loaf weighed about 1 lb. 5 oz., while all 
others weighed approximately 1 lb. each. 


Calculated values 


Values for food energy, protein, calcium, iron, 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin per pound of bread 
were calculated from values given for ingredients in 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (2), and the yields 
found for the experimental breads baked for chem- 
ical analysis. These calculated values are presented 
in Table 4. 

Food energy for the six breads varied by only 96 
calories, or 7 per cent, per pound of baked bread, 
being lowest for ‘“‘whole wheat-white”’ and highest 
for the “white.” 


TABLE 4 


Calculated nutritive value per pound of bread as baked in the laboratory for chemical analyses* 


TYPE OF BREAD ENERGY PROTEIN 
: * calories gm. 
White 1421 40.7 
Raisin 1349 33.0 
Whole wheat-white 1325 42.6 
Soy-white 1397 410.6 
Soy-wheat germ-white 1381 $1.6 
Brewer’s yeast-white 1406 39.9 


CALCIUM | IRON THIAMINE | RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 








| 

mg. | mg. mg. mg. mg. 
413 | 8.8 Lo. 1 -e 13.3 
392 10.1 1.20 1.23 10.6 
317 9.8 1.57 1.15 15.1 
295 10.0 1.42 1.34 13.5 
294 10.3 1.57 1.40 13.8 
265 10.1 1.96 1.67 16.3 


* Values based on values of ingredients from Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (2), without deductions for cooking losses. 
Yields used are given in Table 3. Enriched all-purpose flour was used wherever white flour is indicated; no enrichment wafers 


were used. Water content was 51 lb. to 100 lb. flour or flours. 
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The protein ranged from 33 gm. per pound for the 
“raisin” to 42.6 gm. for the ‘‘whole wheat-white.”’ 
On the basis of well established research, the re- 
placement of some of the wheat protein with milk 
protein would be expected to result in improved 
amino acid composition of the bread. Since from 14 
to 25 per cent of the protein came from the 6 and 
10 per cent nonfat dry milk solids, respectively, the 
protein in these breads was considered to be im- 
proved beyond that of breads made with water or 
the usual 3 to 4 lb. milk solids per 100 lb. flour. 

The calcium contents of the ‘white’ and ‘raisin”’ 
breads made with 10 per cent nonfat dry milk 
solids (flour basis) were 413 and 392 mg. per pound, 
respectively; for the three breads made with 6 per 
cent nonfat dry milk solids, it ranged from 294 to 
317 mg. per pound. The ‘“‘brewer’s yeast-white”’ 
bread containing 5.5 per cent nonfat dry milk solids 
was lowest in calcium, having only 265 mg. 

Calculated values for iron, thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin varied for each bread. Iron ranged from 
8.8 mg. per pound for the ‘“‘white” to 10.3 mg. for 
the ‘tsoy-wheat germ-white’’; thiamine, from 1.20 
mg. for “raisin” to 1.96 mg. for ‘‘brewer’s yeast- 
white”; riboflavin, from 1.15 mg. for the ‘whole 
wheat-white” to 1.67 mg. for the ‘‘brewer’s yeast- 
white”; and niacin, from 10.6 mg. for the ‘“‘raisin”’ 
to 16.3 mg. for the “‘brewer’s yeast-white.”’ 

These calculated values (based on yields from the 
laboratory breads using 51 lb. water to 100 Ib. en- 
riched flour) would indicate that all the breads ex- 
ceeded the minimum bread enrichment require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
Definitions and Standards of Identity (iron, 8.0 
mg.; thiamine, 1.1 mg.; riboflavin, 0.7 mg.; and 
niacin, 10.0 mg. per pound). 


Analyzed Values 


For chemical analysis, the five-loaf sample repre- 
senting each of the six kinds of bread was weighed 
and machine sliced. The slices were air-dried accord- 
ing to the procedure of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists (3). Residual moisture was de- 
termined as follows: After air-drying, the slices, 
still in the order in which they occurred in the loaf, 
were cut in half vertically. Alternating halves of 
the slices were taken for sampling. The five half 
loaves were ground, first in a corn mill and then in a 
Wiley Mill, to pass a 20-mesh screen. The resulting 
powder was mixed and sampled, and one-quarter 
of each sample was stored in a tightly-stoppered 
brown glass bottle. Residual moisture was deter- 
mined by drying 2-gm. samples of the bread powder 
in covered aluminum dishes to constant weight in a 
vacuum oven at 69°C. 

Calcium was determined by a modification (4) 
of the method of Ingols and Murray (5). Thiamine 
was extracted as recommended by Conner and 
Straub (6) and was measured by the thiochrome 
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TABLE 5 
Analyzed values for moisture, calcium, and thiamine, per 
pound of baked bread and deviations from calculated values* 


CALCIUM THIAMINE 
TYPE OF BREAD MOISTURE Ana, irom eal Ana irom cal 
vahoet | lated | valuet | culated 
% mg./lb. % mg./1b. % 
White 27.4 434 +5 0.98 —29 
Raisin 25.1 375 —4 1.03 —4 
Whole wheat- 
white 28.6 329 +4 Pa —29 
Soy-white m3 332 +13 1.05 — 26 
Soy-wheat 
germ-white 27.2 325 +11 1.16 — 26 
Brewer’s yeast- 
white 26.9 270 +2 2.60 | +33 


* See Table 4. 


+ Average of three determinations. 


method of Hennessy and Cerecedo (7). Interfering 
fluorescences were evaluated by the method of 
Hewston and others (8). The results of the analyses 
are presented in Table 5. 

The moisture content varied from 25 per cent 
for the “raisin”? bread to 29 per cent for the ‘‘whole 
wheat-white” bread. These percentages are con- 
siderably less than the average of 36 per cent mois- 
ture found in breads sold on the open market. This 
difference may be attributed to the fact that only 
51 lb. water per 100 lb. total all-purpose flour were 
used in the experimental breads analyzed, whereas, 
formulas for bread on the commercial market usu- 
ally contain 60 lb. water per 100 lb. bread flour (9). 

Calcium values varied from 270 to 434 mg. per 
pound of bread, depending largely on the amount 
of nonfat dry milk solids used. The “‘brewer’s yeast- 
white,” with 5.5 lb. nonfat dry milk per 100 Ib. 
flour, contained 270 mg. calcium per pound; the 
three breads with 6 lb. per 100 Ib. flour (‘‘whole 
wheat-white,” ‘‘soy-white,” and ‘‘soy-wheat germ- 
white”) contained 325 to 332 mg. per pound of 
bread; and the two with 10 lb. per 100 Ib. flour 
(“white” and “raisin’”’) contained 434 and 375 mg., 
respectively. 

Thiamine values ranged from 0.98 mg. per pound 
for the ‘‘white”’ bread to 2.60 mg. for the ‘‘brewer’s 
yeast-white” bread. On chemical analysis, only the 
“whole wheat-white”’, “soy-wheat germ-white,” and 
“brewer’s yeast-white” breads of the above water 
content contained as much thiamine as is re- 
quired by the minimum bread enrichment re- 
quirements of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
Definitions and Standards of Identity for ‘en- 
riched” white bread (1.1 mg. per pound). 


Analyzed vs. Calculated Values 


Analyzed values for the calcium content of all 
the breads averaged 5 per cent higher than values 


ee 
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calculated from uncooked ingredients, but the thia- 
mine content averaged 25 per cent lower for all 
breads except the ‘“‘brewer’s yeast-white’”’ bread, 
which was 33 per cent higher. Some loss in thiamine 
would be expected during baking. However, since 
the calculated values were estimated from average 
figures for ingredients, their comparison with the 
analyzed values for the baked breads cannot be 
taken as a measure of actual losses due to baking. 
One study of bread and rolls (10) reported a thiamine 
loss during baking of 17 to 26 per cent, the loss 
being greatest when the bread was baked to a dark 
brown. The dried brewer’s yeast used in the analyzed 
bread evidently had a much higher thiamine con- 
tent than the calculated value indicated. 


Commercial Breads vs. Experimental Breads 


Calcium in 402 commercial white breads bought 
in the spring of 1949 and analyzed in laboratories 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics (4) ranged from 54 to 694 mg. per pound, 
with an average of 334 mg. per pound. The nonfat 
dry milk solids in these breads accounted for some 
but not all of the variation. Other calcium sources 
included mold inhibitors, yeast foods, dough con- 
ditioners, and calcium salts used as an optional en- 
richment agent. The calcium in the. experimental 
“white” bread (434 mg. per pound) is 100 mg. per 
pound higher than the average for the usual com- 
mercial breads, and higher than found in at least 
330 of the 402 samples analyzed. 

Eleven commercial ‘‘enriched” white breads and 
six commercial “whole wheat’ breads were also 
analyzed in our laboratories in 1949 as part of 
another study (1). The white breads contained 
from 195 to 349 mg. calcium per pound (average 
266 mg.). Two breads had very low thiamine values, 
0.14 and 0.23 mg. per pound; seven had values from 
0.95 to 1.18 mg.; and one contained 1.41 mg. per 
pound. For the six “whole wheat’? breads, the cal- 
cium values ranged from 191 to 286 mg. per pound, 
(average 241 mg.), and the thiamine values from 
0.36 to 0.77 mg. per pound (average 0.53 mg.). 
The experimental breads, except the “brewer’s 
yeast-white,” had calcium values higher than all 
but two of these commercial white breads, and thia- 
mine values comparable with most of them. The 
“whole wheat-white” had more calcium and _thia- 
mine than any of the six ‘whole wheat” 
tested. 

The calcium values in these experimental breads 
as analyzed were higher than they would have been 
had bread flour and 60 to 65 lb. water per 100 Ib. 
flour been used. For example, with a moisture con- 
tent of 36 per cent (average for commercial breads), 
the calcium content per pound of ‘white’ bread 
would have been reduced to 383 mg. This calcium 
value is still higher than the analyzed values found 


breads 
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for the commercial white breads used in school 
lunches (1) and for 402 samples of commercial 
breads (4). If these milk-containing formulas were 
used in commercial breads and the usual dough 
conditioners and mold inhibitors were added, the 
calcium values might be increased by as much as 
150 mg. per pound baked bread or to a total con- 
tent well above 500 mg. per pound. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 


Nutritive value per pound of baked bread de- 
pends not only on the kind and quantity of ingre- 
dients, but on the resulting yield of baked bread. 
The capacity of the loaf to carry additional ingre- 
dients of special nutritive value is limited from the 
practical standpoint, since certain ingredients are 
essential to obtain an acceptable loaf of bread. 
That is, it is necessary to use sufficient flour to supply 
gluten for loaf structure, enough yeast for leaven- 
ing, sugar for flavor and for yeast growth, and fat 
for texture. Furthermore, the quantity of special 
ingredients which may be incorporated is limited by 
their effect on palatability or appearance. When 
ingredients are to be used to increase the nutritive 
value of bread, these limitations must be recognized 
and choices made. When one ingredient is added to 
increase the quantity of a specific nutrient, neces- 
sary adjustments must be made in the quantities 
of other ingredients used. This adjustment may 
change the quantity of other nutrients in the prod- 
uct as well as affect its acceptability. 

In the breads developed by the Bureau, the con- 
tent of the nutritionally essential amino acids was 
increased by replacement of some of the flour with 
higher percentages of nonfat dry milk. The use of 6 
lb. or more of nonfat dry milk solids per 100 Ib. flour 
also increased the calcium content of the breads to 
more than the optional minimum federal standard 
of 300 mg. per pound. At the same time, this use of 
higher-than-usual quantities of nonfat dry milk, 
together with higher proportions of sugar and fat, 
reduced the proportions of enriched flour and con- 
sequently the amount of thiamine. 

Table 6 illustrates the dilution and baking loss 
of thiamine which occurred. The ‘‘white’’ bread 
formula using 1 lb. enriched flour yielded 1.32 Ib. 
dry mix containing 2.24 mg. calculated thiamine. 
Thus 1 lb. of the dry mix contained 1.69 mg. 
thiamine. The addition of water to the dry mix 
further diluted the thiamine so that 1 Ib. dough 
contained 1.22 mg. However, the loss of 12 per cent 
moisture during baking and cooling concentrated 
the product somewhat, yielding a baked bread 
that was calculated to contain 1.39 mg. thiamine 
per pound. Analyzed thiamine value of the baked 
bread was only 0.98 mg. per pound. If the moisture 
content of this bread had been 36 per cent instead 
of the 27.4 per cent found, the analyzed thiamine 
content would have been even lower—0.87 mg. per 
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TABLE 6 
Calculated total thiamine and the percentage contributed by each ingredient 
CALCULATED THIAMINE PERCENTAGE OF CALCULATED THIAMINE CONTRIBUTED BY 
3 , Per formula* | Pe ANALYZED Flour 
Ree OF See — 1 Ib Per 1 lb. THIAMINE = — Nonfat | wheat | Com- Dried 5.8 
Enriched, Other dry baked Enriched, | whole dry germ | pressed brewer s | Raisins 
all-purpose} ingre- | mix breadt all-purpose haat | Soy milk yeast yeast 
flour | dients flour | | 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg./1 1b, % % % % / % % % 
| baked bread 
White 2.00 | 0.24 | 1.69 1.39 0.98 89 — — 7 — 1 = — 
Raisin 2.00 | 0.59 | 1.42) 1.20 1.03 78 —|—| 6| — 3 — 13 
Whole wheat-white 1.00 | 1.42 | 1.95 1.57 1.11 41 52 - 4 a= 3 — - 
Soy-white 1.92 | 0.32 | 1.76) 1.42 1.05 86 -|6| 4|/—| 4 - | — 
Soy-wheat germ-white | 1.94 | 0.56 1.93 1.57 1.16 78 _— 4 4 11 3 — — 
Brewer’s yeast-white 2.00 1.06 | 2.38 1.96 2.60 65 — — 3 — 3 | 29 — 





* See Table 1 for relative weights of ingredients. Thiamine values are based on 1 lb. flour or flours, and 0.51 1b. water. 


+t See Table 4. 


pound. Similarly, the analyzed thiamine content of 
“raisin”? and ‘“soy-white’”’ breads fell below the 
minimum bread enrichment requirements of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Definitions and 
Standards of Identity of 1.1 mg. per pound, even 
though these breads were made with enriched flour. 

In the ‘‘soy-wheat germ-white” bread, the com- 
bination of 97 lb. enriched wheat flour and 3 lb. soy 
flour with 3 lb. wheat germ (flour basis) provided 
the same amount of thiamine as the ‘“‘whole wheat- 
white” bread containing 50 Ib. enriched wheat 
flour in combination with 50 lb. whole wheat flour. 

Five bread formulas containing 6 to 10 per cent 
milk solids have been published for commercial use 
(11). The formulas, revised as a result of the chem- 
ical analyses, specify the use of unenriched flour and 
enrichment wafers to assure breads with thiamine 
levels that meet federal standards for enriched 
bread. It is the preferred practice in large commer- 
cial bakeries to use unenriched flour and enrichment 
wafers in quantities to meet the federal standards 
for thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron. 
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Soybean Products Enrich, Soften Bread 


Enrichment of bakery bread with high-protein soy flour could improve the national diet, 
since many families use 1!4 to 3 lb. bread per person per week. C. W. Ofelt and associates at 


the U. 


S. D. A.’s Northern Regional Research Laboratory in Peoria, Illinois, report that 


excellent bread can be made by blending | part soy flour with 20 parts wheat flour. However, 
higher-than-normal amounts of potassium bromate should be used. 

Extensive taste tests have shown little or no flavor difference between this 5 per cent 
soy flour bread and similar loaves made with all-wheat flour, and physical characteristics of 


the bread are unimpaired by the soy flour. 


The Peoria scientists also report that two soybean ingredients, Gelsoy and soybean whey 
solids, may aid in meeting the consumer demand for soft bread. Gelsoy was developed origi- 
nally as a vegetable gel for meringues, ice creams, and other foods, and as a binding or foam- 
ing agent for nonfood products. Soybean whey solids are the remainder after most of the 
protein is extracted from soybean meal.—From: Agricultural Research 2: 15 (Sept.), 1953. 
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N August at Michigan State College, the 
first training program in history on a university 
level was held for the benefit of food service equip- 
ment dealers and their salesmen. The program was 
sponsored by the National Association of Food 
Equipment Manufacturers, which is composed of 
manufacturers of ranges, dishwashers, steamers, peel- 
ers, mixers, and so on, who realize their equipment 
is no better than its proper selection and application 
in any installation. The Food Service Equipment 
Industry, composed of dealers and manufacturers 
of specially fabricated food service equipment, co- 
operated with the NAFEM to the fullest extent for 
they had long felt the need of better training for 
their salesmen and sales engineers. Publishers and 
editors of trade publications, sensing the importance 
of the program, are giving it the publicity it de- 
serves. 

The program was divided into two courses: one 
on sales training, the other on products education. 
It was my privilege to have been asked to handle 
the part of the products education course having to 
do with the proper selection and efficient layout of 
equipment. One of the reasons I was selected is the 
fact that in the work of my organization in profes- 
sional food service designing, we do not sell any 
equipment or have ties with manufacturers or 
dealers. That gives us an enjoyable freedom to be 
completely objective about what we think it takes 
to plan food service facilities of any kind success- 
fully. 

You will be interested to know that of the 9 hr. 
(3 hr. on each of three days), I spent over half of 
that time discussing the basic economics of the food 
business and other factors that influence planning. 
In discussing the economics, we used a simple circular 
chart, divided like a pie, showing the elements of 
cost of food operations: food cost, labor cost, em- 
ployees’ meals, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
utilities, laundry, supplies, maintenance and repair, 
and so on. Incidentally, the chart reflected the fact 
that profits for most food operations are on the 
decline. As a group we then did some ‘‘brainstorm- 


' Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 26, 1953. 
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ing” as to what influence the proper selection and 
efficient layout of equipment could have on food cost, 
labor cost, depreciation, utilities, maintenance and 
repair, and so on. It was wonderful to see how 
everyone sparked with ideas, once they caught the 
concept of relating planning to economics. 

We then reviewed the other factors which influence 
planning the various types of food preparation and 
serving facilities: first, those common to all types; 
and then those that were peculiar to specific types, 
such as hotels, clubs, commercial restaurants, cafe- 
terias and buffets, industrial cafeterias and can- 
teens, universities, and hospitals, both with cen- 
tralized and decentralized service. In short, we 
considered the questions to which I felt one needs 
the answers before doing any planning. 

Only after I was sure everyone present understood 
these things did I go into the review of actual lay- 
outs of various types of projects and the factors that 
were an influence on the planning of each. 

While it was not expected or intended that full- 
fledged sales engineers would be made out of these 
men in 9 hr., I’m satisfied that at least they’re off 
on the right foot toward being good counselors. And 
if, on a long-range basis, it will raise the quality and 
standards of food service designing in America, I 
for my part will feel richly rewarded. 

Based on the interest shown on the part of both 
manufacturers and dealers, it is the intention to hold 
other similar short courses at Michigan State soon. 

Since dietitians, for the most part, have the prob- 
lems of operating sometimes poorly planned facili- 
ties, it seemed to me that it would be of interest to 
you to know that on a national basis the industry as 
a whole is doing something about that problem 
through better sales training and greater product 
knowledge. 

On this matter of product knowledge, of particular 
interest to me, as it should be to you, is the quality 
of brochures and booklets manufacturers have made 
available, telling exactly how their equipment can 
be used to advantage by the operator. The recent 
booklet Cooking the Modern Way? is an excellent 


2? Groen Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
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example of the type material I have in mind. It 
took imagination to create a book of this kind. In 
this same manner, imagination and creative thinking 
underlie resourceful leadership in every field. 

At convention, each dietitian who attends adds 
to her knowledge and improves her mind, but that 
alone is not enough to insure greatest success in 
business today. Each of us must develop a creative 
power through the use of imagination, especially 
in fields of activity where there is any degree of 
competition. Alex Osborn in his wonderful book, 
Your Creative Power (1), says: “Prosperity [lack of 
competition] tends to weaken creative power [and 
with an attitude of complacency] most men _ lose 
their power of effort. [It also] tends to make us over- 
critical—to feel puffed up, to feel like sneering at 
those who would stick out their necks with ideas. 
This attitude in turn tends to cramp our own creative 
power.” He adds that women are more creative 
than men, but only when the need moves them. 
With that in mind, let me give you a little food for 
thought. 





FOOD MANAGEMENT COMPANIES 


As you know, there are a number of highly suc- 
cessful food management companies who for vary- 
ing periods up to twenty-five years have been operat- 
ing plant facilities for feeding industrial workers. 
More recently, they have taken over the food opera- 
tions of schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals. 
In fact, I know of one situation where the president 
of a large industrial company, where the food service 
for factory and office workers was being well handled 
by one of these management companies, happened 
also to be a trustee on the board of a university in 
the same town. At this university, they seemed con- 
stantly to have all kinds of problems feeding stu- 
dents, faculty, and others. This trustee said he didn’t 
see why the problem was so difficult by comparison 
with the smooth operation at his plant, especially 
since many of the students later became employees 
at the plant and seemed completely happy with the 
quality of food and standards of service. The result 
was the food management company now operates at 
the university, too, and on the strength of its per- 
formance has taken over the food operations of two 
other universities and has more prospects in the 
offing. This company now has its eye on the hospital 
field. 

This idea is not limited to the industrial or insti- 
tutional fields. In the commercial category, especially 
in the hotel field, you probably know that some of 
the big hotel chains also take over the complete 
operation of hotels on a fee basis. One of their strong 
points is the creative imagination they apply to the 
food operations. Many of them employ dietitians in 
key positions. 

Since some of you are involved in commercial, 
some in industrial, and some in institutional opera- 
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tions, it occurred to me that it would be interesting 
to explore for your benefit and mine the things one 
of these management companies might do if it were 
asked by your administrator, board of directors, or 
board of regents to consider taking over your food 
operation on a fee basis related to whatever measure- 
ment of performance that was best suited to the 
situation. 

One big advantage such a company has at the 
start is the accumulation of facts, figures, talent, 
and experience resulting from multiple operations, 
but most of all it is the ability of its top management 
men to analyze and recognize the latent possibilities 
that exist for increasing volume, improving stand- 
ards of service, and reducing operating costs. They 
also have the courage to make recommendations for 
capital expenditures and forecast the benefits they 
believe will result. Last, but not least, they use an 
approach in presenting recommendations to an ad- 
ministrator or board of directors that makes decision 
easy. 


THE SURVEY ANALYSIS 


Taking these one at a time and assuming a com- 
mercial project for the moment, here are the things 
I believe any one of these companies would study 
and analyze in any of your operations: 

I. Your present operating figures. 

II. Your competition. 

III. The present productivity of space devoted to 
revenue-producing departments, including 
food and beverage. As an example, for one 
hotel corporation, we helped establish a factor 
of volume of sales per square foot of dining 
area per year, as well as related daily volume 
per seat. This provided a basis for comparing 
one operation with another and knowing which 
were above and which were below par. In- 
cidentally, we found there was a relationship 
between these figures and food and wage 
costs. In several cases the figures suggested 
combining two food rooms into one. 

IV. The best possible long range program for 
effective utilization of your space, considering 
both present and future requirements as af- 
fected by related growth of the community 
and competition. 

V. Ideas that, with creative imagination, might 
be applied for increasing income. The fol- 
lowing are all in this category (keep in mind 
we’re talking about commercial operations for 
the present): 

a. New or remodeled, smartly designed food 
rooms, with design related to a theme and 
a name. 
b. Possibilities for banquet and party business. 
c. A carry-out food department. 
d. A gift shop displaying items bringing high 
gross profit, such as costume jewelry. 
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e. Possibly a smart, new or remodeled cock- 
tail lounge. 


VI. A fresh appeal to guests (if existing dining 


room facilities were satisfactory physically) 
with all or some of the following ideas, re- 
membering the survey which revealed the four 
most important factors that diners consider 
in their choice of eating establishments to 
be, in the order listed: atmosphere, service, 
quality of food, and price. 

a. Smart redecoration, adding conversation 
pieces here and there. 

b. Rheostats on the lights for change in effect 
during various hours of operation. 

c. Possibly hurricane-type lamps on tables. 

d. Colored table linens and napkins. 

e. Traveling carts for relishes, pastries, and 
desserts. 

f. Possibility of mixing dinner salads at 
tables, an exposed activity most people 
enjoy. 

g. Greater appeal to women and to children, 
such as junior menus and pint-sized tables 
and chairs. 

h. Improved, colorful menus, such as might 
result from a menu sales analysis, with 
daily or house specialties highlighted. 

i. Speeding service through better facilities, 
such as an intercommunicating system or 
phones for transmitting orders, time-stamp- 
ing checks before and after serving, and 
perhaps service pantries or booster sta- 
tions in the dining room. 


j. A better public relations program to keep 


customers conscious of newly improved 
facilities and service. This might well in- 
clude remembering birthdays of regular 
patrons. 

k. Better trained, more inspired employees 
who meet the public, as well as those in 
food production and sanitation depart- 
ments. 

In institutional operations where you 
are dealing with a more “captive” clientele, 
the check list would necessarily vary from 
the commercial, but the factors of at- 
mosphere, standards of service, improved 
colorful menus, and quality of food, as 
these relate to public good will, would 
still apply. In hospitals, for instance, the 
meal service is the only pleasure of the hos- 
pital day. If the food service is poor, the 
day is a disappointment. If the food is 
properly cooked and attractively served, 
with hot foods hot and cold foods cold, it 
plays a large part in creating a favorable 
attitude toward the hospital. Many pa- 
tients may not possess the knowledge to 
evaluate their medical or nursing care, but 
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they are certainly capable of knowing when 
they are pleased with the food. 


VII. The three main items of expense: food, pay- 


roll, and controllables. No matter what kind 
of food operation you had, I’m sure they 
would now study these three items. They’d 
probably start with your organization chart 
and your list of employees and would analyze 
every way in which the total number of em- 
ployees might be reduced and/or how their 
productivity might be increased. They would 
do this knowing that all payroll costs will be 
higher, as there is a constant pressure for in- 
creased wages by employees and unions. 
Basically, they would think in terms of fewer 
higher paid employees than more lesser paid 
employees. Knowing there is a relationship 
between layout of equipment and labor costs 
in all food departments, they would study 
your layout to see if any or all of the follow- 
ing could be accomplished: 

a. Get the total food production operation 
on one floor if it is now on two or more 
levels. 

b. Develop a layout that follows modern 
manufacturing methods, which would 
bring in the raw materials at one end and 
use production line methods for receiving, 
weighing, checking, storing, preparing, 
and serving without backtracking. 

c. Apply every possible labor saving and 
work simplification device. This might 
include conveyors, chutes, trucks, dollies, 
trays, and racks for handling materials 
and dishes. It would certainly include dis- 
posal units in every department where 
waste material is created. 

d. They would be sure that all working equip- 
ment was the right height and width to 
reduce fatigue. 

e. They’d make sure the distance of travel for 
employees was cut down, using intercom 
units wherever possible, and that the layout 
was such that a minimum number of em- 
ployees could cover all stations at slow 
periods. 

f. They would make sure there was good stock 
and cash control, good lighting and ventila- 
tion, and ample employees’ restrooms and 
dining facilities, as these things relate to 
employees’ morale. Most hospitals today 
include a well planned, colorful employee 
and staff pay cafeteria. 

g. In surveying a hospital with decentralized 
food service, I’m sure they would analyze 
what savings in food cost, labor cost, main- 
tenance and repair, and so on could be ef- 
fected with a centralized service, as well 
as the added income that could result by 
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converting floor service kitchens to pa- 
tients’ rooms. 

VIII. Present methods of purchasing, preparing, 
and serving all foods and all of the receiving 
and accounting controls relating thereto. It’s 
in this area alone that a surprising record of 
savings is being made by management com- 
panies without cutting quality, portions, or 
standards of service. In fact, in some in- 
stances better quality foods are now being 
purchased than were being used before. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Finally, when all their facts had been gathered, 
correlated, and studied, and they had their proposed 
master plan and program well in mind, they’d make 
a comprehensive report to the administrator or board 
of directors in about this order: 

I. The general results of their studies. 

II. The present food department operating figures 
as they found them and how they compared 
with other similar operations. 

III. If they proposed to start with existing facilities, 
however poor, they would state clearly how 
they intended to: 

a. Improve service. 

b. Improve the morale and efficiency. 

c. Reduce costs of operation so as to more than 
offset their fee. 

d. If a hospital, how they intended to handle 
therapeutic diets with administrative and 
therapeutic dietitians end relieve the ad- 
ministration of most of the problems of food 
service. 

IV. If they were proposing a capital expenditure 
for new facilities, they would qualify it on the 
basis of potential present and future needs, 
competition considered. 

V. They would include an estimate of cost of 
those facilities and recommend the talent to 
be employed to design and build them. 

VI. If there were a number of individual projects 
in their over-all master plan, they would indi- 
cate in what order they felt they should be 
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carried out, and the approximate timetable for 
achieving them. 

VII. Finally, the projected improvement in operat- 
ing figures which would result. 

I think you’d agree that having taken this total 
approach of studying the forest instead of the trees, 
they would have a reasonably good chance of selling 
the administrator, the board of directors, or the 
board of regents on the idea of employing their 
know-how and management. 


THE DIETITIAN’S POSITION 


My reason for having chosen to discuss this sub- 
ject is that I see no reason why each one of you in 
any position to do so cannot take the same approach 
that an outsider would. As you and I know, the 
tendency is for anyone too close to a picture to take 
a short-range rather than a long-range view of his 
or her plans and problems and to recommend the 
expedient thing instead of thinking through a com- 
plete master plan and program. Often the result is 
that a piece of equipment is added here or there and 
slight changes are made, all of which cost money but 
don’t really accomplish all that might be possible if 
a more major, courageous approach had been taken. 
I call this the difference between the teaspoon and 
the steamshovel approach. Putting it another way, 
you might well make a recommendation that 
$100,000 be spent on which the investment would be 
returned in three or four years, instead of one-fourth 
that amount that might never be recovered. In this 
connection, you and I know that administrators, 
boards of directors, or boards of regents are willing 
to spend money for things the public sees, but are 
often disinclined to spend it in kitchens or in places 
where direct savings and improved service might 
result from better facilities—unless someone sells 
them on the idea with facts, figures, imagination, 
courage, and creative power. 

You and I have these tools at our disposal. All 
we need to do is use them more than we do. 

REFERENCE 
(1) Osporn, A.: Your Creative Power. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 


OFF FLAVOR DUE TO PRINTING INK ON PACKAGING 


Consumer complaints about the flavor of packaged individual pies prompted an investiga- 
tion by Arthur D. Little, Inc., to identify, locate, and remove the foreign flavor, and thus 
increase consumer acceptance of the product. A panel of tasters examined the pies and found 
that the sour and oily characteristics originated in the crust. 

The paper package board and the paper plates which held the pies were smelled directly; 
media to which the packaging and plates had been exposed were examined for odor. Finally, 
the printed side of the board was proved to be the culprit which contributed the oily and 
sour characteristics to the pie, with the ink the guilty material. 

Study showed that the ink was not inherently a troublemaker, but when insufficiently 
dried, it transmitted its odor. To solve the problem, a method of accelerated drying or “aging”’ 


by heat and air for the ink was developed. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


The Executive Board of The American Dietetic 
Association is pleased to announce the appointment 
of Wilma F. Robinson as Educational Director of 
the Association, effective March 1. 

As a former director of two hospital dietetic in- 
ternships (Mt. Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Christ Hospital, Cincinnati), Miss 
Robinson comes to her new position with an under- 
standing of the educational programs and goals of 
the Association’s approved internships. In her more 
recent capacity as Consultant Dietitian for the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, she has visited 
the dietary departments of many of the hospitals 
built in Illinois under the Hill-Burton Act and has 
acted as a member of the licensing team for these 
hospitals. In these capacities, she has cooperated 
closely with hospital administrators, thus acquiring 
a broad understanding of management problems. 

Miss Robinson has also been professionally active 
in state and national affairs, having served The 
American Dietetic Association as Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, as a member of the Joint 
Committee of A.D.A.-American Hospital Association, 
and as a member. of the Dietetic Internship Board. 
She has also been a member of the House of Dele- 
gates and has worked as a committee member on 
projects of the Community Nutrition Section. 

While in Ohio, she was President of both the Ohio 
and Cincinnati Dietetic Associations, and in 1951-52, 
she served as President of the Illinois Dietetic As- 
sociation. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, 1953-54! 


The Nominating Committee of The American 
Dietetic Association—Clara Childress, Helen Mal- 
lory, Ruth Nickel, Juanita Kahler, and Doris 
Johnson, Chairman—presents the following ballot 
for 1954-55: 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Winifred Howard Erickson: Diploma, The Stout Insti- 
tute; B.S., University of Minnesota 
Positions held: 
Head Dietitian, Eitel Hospital, Minneapolis 
Chief Dietitian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
St. Paul 


‘Other nominations may be made by nomination peti- 
tions signed by not less than 400 members of the Associ- 
ation, of whom not more than 30 shall be from any one 
state, assented to in writing by the person or persons named 
thereon as nominees, and filed with the Secretary at the 
office of the Association on or before April 15, 1954. 








Instructor, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, Ancker Hos- 
pital, St. Paul 
Professional activities: 
Treasurer and Chairman, Finance Committee, A.D.A. 
Chairman, Convention Committee, A.D.A. 
Member: Finance and Nominating Committees, A.D.A.; 
A.D.A—American Hospital Assn. Joint Committee 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Minnesota Dietetic Assn. 
Chairman, Minnesota State Nutrition Council 
Chairman, Committee on Dietetics, Governor’s Ad- 
visory Council on Mental Health (Minn.) 
Publications: 
Articles in hospital magazines 


SPEAKER-ELECT OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Alta B. Atkinson: B.S., Montana State College; M:S., 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Positions held: 

Assistant in Commons, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

House Director, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Manager, Michigan League, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Administrative Dietitian, New York Hospital, New 
York City 

Manager of Food Service, Hunter College, New York 
City 

Present position—Manager of Food Service and Associ- 
ate in Home Economies, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Professional activities: 

Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Placement Bureau Board, A.D.A. 

Member, Council of House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Member: Nominating, Program Planning, ‘‘ Definition 
of a Dietitian,’’ and Aims and Goals for the Future . 
Committees, A.D.A. 

President and Section Chairman, New York State 
Dietetic Assn. 

President, Greater New York Dietetic Assn. 

Publications: 
Articles in professional and business magazines 


Marguerite L. Pettee: B.S., Elmira (N. Y.) College; M.S., 
University of Chicago; dietetic internship, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City 

Positions held: 
Associate Home Demonstration Agent, Concord, 


Mass. 

County Home Demonstration Agent, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Chief Nutritionist, Medical College of Virginia Clinics, 
Richmond 


Present position—Nutritionist, University of Colorado 
Medical School, Denver 
Professional activities: 
Secretary and Chairman, Membership Committee, 
A.D.A. 
Chairman, Diet Therapy Section, A.D.A. 
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Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Member: Program Planning and Food Values for 
Diabetie Diets Committees, A.D.A. 

President-Elect, Colorado Dietetic Assn. 

Publications: 

Nutrition and Food Supply—The War and After 

Diet Manual, Medical College of Virginia Clinics 

Section on diet in Home Nursing Care of Rheumatic 
Fever Patients by 8S. Sadler 

Articles in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and other periodicals 


SECRETARY 
Virginia F. Harger: B.S., State College of Washington; 
M.58., Kansas State College; dietetic internship, King 
County Hospital 
Positions held: 
Dietitian, University of Nevada, Reno 
Instructor, School of Home Economics, Ohio Uni 
versity, Athens 
Assistant Professor of Nutrition, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Dietitian, Medical Department, Army of the U.S., 
Birmingham General Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Assistant to the Executive Secretary, The American 
Dietetic Assn., Chicago 
Present position—Assistant Professor of Institution 
Management, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President and Vice-President, Ohio Dietetic Assn. 
President, Columbus Dietetic Assn. 
Publications: 
Planning Community Meals, Service Bulletin, The Ohio 
State University Agricultural Extension Service 


Mary Ellen Johnson: B.S., Iowa State College; dietetic 
internship, King County Hospital 
Positions held: 
Staff Dietitian, King County Hospital, Seattle 
Therapeutic Dietitian and Administrative Dietitian, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver 
Assistant to the Educational Director, The American 
Dietetic Assn., Chicago 
Present position—Educational Director for Dietetic 
Internship, Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Chairman, Nominating Committee of the House of 
Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Section Chairman, 
Colorado Dietetic Assn. 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Denver Dietetic 
Assn. 


DELEGATES- AT-LARGE 
Ercel S. Eppright: B.S., University of Missouri; M.S., 
University of Texas; Ph.D., Yale University 
Positions held: 
Instructor, Foods and Nutrition, University of Texas, 
Austin 
Director, Department of Home Economics, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton 
Present position—Head, Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, Iowa State College, Ames 
Professional activities: 
Chairman: Professional Education Section and Dietetic 
Internship Board, A.D.A. 
Member: Dietetic Internship Board and Committee on 
Dietary Study Methods, A.D.A. 
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A.D.A. Representative, Midcentury White House Con 
ference on Children and Youth 
Chairman, Texas Nutrition Committee 
Publications: 
Papers in this and other professional periodicals 


Kathryn W. Heitshu: B.S., Hood College, Frederick, 
Md.; M.S., University of Chicago; dietetic internship, 
University of Michigan Hospital 

Positions held: 
Therapeutic Dietitian, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Phila 
delphia 
Assistant Administrative Dietitian, Memorial Hospi 
tal, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 
Therapeutic Dietitian, Medical College of Virginia 
Hospitals, Richmond 
Dietitian, American Hospital, Paris, France 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, Medical 
College of Virginia Hospitals, Richmond 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President and Secretary, Virginia Dietetic Assn. 
President, Richmond Dietetic Assn. 


Helen A. Hunscher: B.S., The Ohio State University; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago 
Positions held: 

Assistant in Research, Nutrition Research Laboratory, 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit 

Associate in Research, Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
Detroit 

Professional Lecturer in Nutrition, Wayne University, 
Detroit 

Present position—Professor and Head, Department of 
Home Economics, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Professional activities : 

President, A.D.A. 

Vice-President, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Professional Education Section, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Nominating Committee, A.D.A. 

Member: Academic Requirements Committee and 
Awards, Scholarship and Loan Fund Board, A.D.A. 

Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

President, Detroit Dietetic Assn. 

Member, Special Medical Advisory Group, Veterans 
Administration 


Frances L. Low: B.S., Texas State College for Women; 
M.S., Teachers College, Columbia University; 
dietetic internship, University of Michigan Hospital 

Positions held: 
Instructor in Nutrition and Diet Therapy, Memorial 
Hospital, Houston 
Instructor in Dietetics, Baylor University College of 
Medicine, Houston 
Present position (since 1926)—Chief Dietitian, Method- 
ist Hospital, Houston 
Professional activities: 
Chairman, Hospital Internship Committee of the Die- 
tetic Internship Board, A.D.A. 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Treasurer, and Section Chairman, Texas 
Dietetic Assn. 
President, Houston Dietetic Assn. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The following candidates (five of whom are to be 


elected) for the Nominating Committee for 1954-55, 
have been selected as representatives of five geo- 
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graphic areas determined on the basis of distribu- 
tion of the membership. Members are to vote for one 
pe rson' from each geographic area. 


Geographic Area I? 


Norma I. Charest: B.S., University of Vermont; dietetic 
internship, Massachusetts General Hospital 
Positions held: 
Staff Dietitian, Cook County Hospital, Chicago 
Therapeutic and Administrative Dietitian, Hartford 
(Conn.) Hospital 
Present position—Administrative Assistant, Dietary 
Department, Hartford Hospital 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Connecticut Dietetic Assn. 
Treasurer, Chicago Dietetic Assn. 


Louise Hatch: B.S., Columbia University; dietetic intern- 
ship, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 
Positions held: 
Staff Dietitian, New York Hospital, New York City 
Dietitian, Framingham-Union Hospital, Framingham, 
Mass. 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston 
Professional activities: 
Member, Membership Committee, A.D.A. 
Publication: 
Article in Hospitals 


Geographic Area IT* 


Bernice M. Hopkins: B.S., New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University; graduate 
work—Columbia University and New York State 
College of Home Economies, Cornell University; die- 
tetic internship, Walter Reed Army Hospital 

Positions held: 
Dietitian, Colon Hospital, Cristobal, C. Z. 
Chief Dietitian, Gorgas Hospital, Ancon, C. Z. 
Dietitian, Medical Department, Army of the U.S. 
Assistant, Institution Management Department, New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, Vanderbilt 
University Hospital, Nashville, Tenn. 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Tennessee Dietetic Assn. 
Publications: 
Contributor to Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 
6th edition, by McLester and Darby 


Anna M. Tracy: Ph.B., University of Chicago 
Positions held: 

Administrative Dietitian, Glen Springs Sanitarium, 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Teacher of Home Economics, Martha Washington 
Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Administrative Dietitian, U. 8. Government Food 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Present position—Director of Food Service and Dietetic 


? Geographic Area I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

’ Geographic Area IL: New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
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Internship, and Professor, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 
Professional activities: 

President, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Food Administration Section, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Nominating Committee, A.D.A. 

Member: Public Relations and Academic Requirements 
Committees, A.D.A. 

President, Florida Dietetic Assn. 


Geographic Area IIT* 


Louise Irwin: B.S., M.S., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., dietetic internship, Presbyterian-Columbia 
University Medical Center 

Positions held: 
Dietitian, Holston Valley Hospital, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Therapeutic Dietitian, Ball Memorial Hospital, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Pediatric Dietitian and Therapeutic Dietitian, Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis 
Present position—Assistant Director, Dietary Depart- 
ment, Indiana University Medical Center, Indian- 
apolis 
Professional activities: 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Chairman, Diet Therapy Section Project, A.D.A. 
President and Vice-President, Indiana Dietetic Assn. 


E. Evelyn Smith: B.S., M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Positions held: 

Dietitian, Crouse-Irving Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dietitian, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh 

Instructor in Household Science, Macdonald College, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada 

Assistant Professor, Department of Home Economies, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 

Present position—Associate Professor and Chairman, 
Division of Institution Management, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Professional activities: 

Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 

Delegate-at-Large, A.D.A. 

Member, Council of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Placement Bureau Board, A.D.A. 

Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Committee to Study the Professional 
Position of the Dietitian, A.D.A. 

Member: Nominating, Membership, War Activities, 
Foreign Scholarships, By-Laws Revision, Academic 
Requirements, Finance, and Constitution Revision 
Committees, A.D.A. 

Publications: 
Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods 
Articles in this JouRNAL 


Geographic Area IV® 


Lillian Otto Fried: B.S., State College of Washington; 
dietetic internship, Cook County Hospital 
Positions held: 

Dietitian, Kessler-Hatfield Hospital, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Dietitian, N. Y. City Department of Public Welfare 

Assistant Director, Department of Dormitories and 
Commons, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


*Geographie Area III: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

5 Geographic Area IV: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 








House Director, Roble Hall, Stanford, Calif. 

Present position—Director, Ann Emery Hall, Madison, 
Wis. 

Professional activities: 

Chairman, Public Relations and Vocational Guidance 
Committees, A.D.A. 

Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

President and Vice-President, Wisconsin Dietetic 
Assn. 

President, Madison Dietetic Assn. 


Virginia R. Toews: B.S., Kansas State College; M.A., 
Teachers College, Columbia University; dietetic 
internship, Massachusetts General Hospital 

Positions held: 
Clinie Dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 
Clinie Dietitian and Educational Dietitian, University 
of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City 
Present position—Head, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Bethel College, North Newton, Kans. 
Professional activities: 
Member, Internship Board, A.D.A. 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President, Kansas Dietetic Assn. 


Geographic Area V® 


June Pettibone: B.S., University of Washington, Seattle; 
dietetic internship, New York Hospital 
Positions held: 
Ward Dietitian and Teaching Dietitian, University of 
Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor 
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Therapeutic Dietitian, Virginia Mason Hospital, 
Seattle 

Present position—Clinic Dietitian, The Mason Clinic, 
Seattle 

Professional activities: 

Member, Food Clinic Internship Committee of the Die- 
tetic Internship Board, A.D.A. 

President and Section Chairman, Washington State 
Dietetic Assn. 


Elizabeth E. Starr: B. Educ., University of California at 
Los Angeles; dietetic internship, Scripps Metabolic 
Clinie 

Positions held: 
Assistant Dietitian, Methodist Hospital, Los Angeles 
Chief Dietitian, Kern General Hospital, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 
Administrative Dietitian, Cottage Hospital, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
Administrative Dietitian, Olive View (Calif.) Sana- 
torium 
Present position—Administrative Dietitian, Harbor 
General Hospital (Los Angeles County Department 
of Charities), Torrance, Calif. 
Professional activities: 
Chairman, Convention Committee, A.D.A. 
Member, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
President and Treasurer, California Dietetic Assn. 
® Geographic Area V: Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


New Year’s Greetings from Afghanistan 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year from far-off Afghanistan, where Christmas is 
not celebrated, and the New Year begins on March 21. The Afghans observe the Shamsi, 
i.e., the solar era which is 621 years behind the Christian era. The year has 365 days with 
12 months of 29 to 32 days each. The Shamsi year generally corresponds to the period of 
March 21 of one year to March 20 of the next of the Christian era. Thus, in this strict Mos- 
lem country, we are now in the year 1332, about to begin 1333. Incidentally, the school 
year here begins in March and ends in December for a three-month vacation. 

Kabul, the capital and largest city, is located at north latitude 34°31’, east longitude 
69°12’ at an altitude of 6000 ft. in South Central Asia at the western end of the great Hima- 
layan barrier. The climate of Afghanistan and Kabul is comparable to that of Colorado and 


Denver, respectively. 


The Kingdom covers over 260,000 sq. mi. of mountainland and desert—an area as large 
as Texas. Afghanistan’s history goes back 2500 years, during which it has been the scene of 
many of the vital movements of history, for within its borders it contains the dividing line 
separating central and southern Asia. The Hindu Kush, projecting from the main ranges 
of the Pamirs, has served through the ages as a barrier, either to divert the course of migra- 
tion or to break the force of invasion. Afghanistan lies in the eastern high part of the Iranian 
(Persian) plateau, encircled by Pakistan, Iran, Russian Turkistan, and even China at one 
point. Therefore, Afghanistan is made up of diverse races. 

Persian and Pushto are the main languages. Until recently, Persian was the court 
language, and it is still spoken by the ‘‘mullahs” (priests) and Afghan nobles. Pushto is 
now the state language, although Persian is commonly used for official correspondence and 
in education. Thus I am busy learning Persian or “Farsi” under a professor at the Univer- 


sity of Kabul. 
As a “specialist grantee’ 


’ 


in the International Education Service of the U. 8S. Depart- 


ment of State, I find my work with the young women of the village fascinating. My students 
come to the University of Kabul “in purdah,” that is, they wear long, full, hooded garments 
with their faces covered with embroidered masks which are removed when they enter my 
classroom. Obviously, each new day brings me exciting and unexpected experiences, es- 
pecially considering the variety of languages, the different oriental customs, and the various 


dietary patterns. 


And now...Salam aleikom (peace be upon you).—Dolores Moore Carter, Kabul, Afghan- 


astan. 
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Flavor and Flair' 
GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


Magazine Writer and Food Consultant, 
San Francisco 

Although the nearest approach to quantity cook- 
ery in my experience was cooking for threshers on 
an Iowa farm, I have listened for years to shop talk 
among hospital dietitians and cafeteria managers 
and tea room and restaurant people, so that I feel 
I do know something of your problems, which are 
all so different and yet so much alike. I’ve listened, 
too, to comments—enthusiastic and otherwise—of 
patients and patrons about food. 

And so, when this assignment came to me, I 
started—just as I do on all assignments—by explor- 
ing. I visited informally and individually, and 
seriously, with a number of San Francisco friends 
who have made reputations for themselves in various 
fields of quantity food service. What I have to say 
is made up of some of their reports, pet ideas, and 
convictions—colored, no doubt, by my own feelings. 

On my panel of experts were Dorothy Austin, 
who, as “Dorothy Dale,’ works out and improves 
formulas used by the Foster chain of restaurants; 
Helen Demsey, Director of Institution Administra- 
tion at Mills College, Oakland; Mildred Inwood, 
Director of Research for the Western hotel chain; 
Don Steel, formerly in charge of supplies on the 
Matson liner Monterey, sailing the South Seas; 
Edith Strock, Dietitian at Providence Hospital, 
Oakland; and Arleen Bishop and Edna _ Collins, 
Dietitians at Franklin Hospital, San Francisco 
places where I understand the patients, doctors, 
and even the nurses are enthusiastic about the food; 
Elena Zelayeta, authority on Mexican and Spanish 
cookery, who before she lost her sight conducted 
a successful Mexican restaurant in downtown San 
Francisco; Julia Hindley, graduate of the Cordon 
Bleu in Paris, noted not only for her gourmet cook- 
ing but for her dramatic ways with food and table 
service; and Sally Jarrard, whom we still claim as 
San Franciscan, although she now works with the 
school cafeteria organization in Los Angeles. 

First, I shall produce some rather miscellaneous 
offerings on the subject of flavor. I put it ahead of 
flair, for unless food is flavorsome, any attempt at 
flair in serving it is an empty gesture. 

No, I am not going to define flavor! You know 
what it is or you wouldn’t be in the food business. 


! Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 28, 1953. 
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But I do like to remember what Bertha Shapleigh 
patron saint of good cookery—used to point out. 
There’s a difference between flavor and seasonings. 
The best cooking seeks to develop the natural 
flavor of the food. Sometimes a food needs no addi- 
tion except perhaps a little salt—the flavor is pres- 
ent, and it needs only to be properly cooked. In 
other cases, the flavor of the food is not developed 
until the right seasoning is added. 

Along that line, George Mardikian of Omar 
Khayyam Restaurant remarked recently, “It is not 
true that to cook tasty foods you must have a tre- 
mendous variety of seasonings and spices. In our 
own kitchen I would say we use 95 per cent salt and 
pepper. But we try to use lots of ingenuity in bring- 
ing out natural flavors.”’ 

What Miss Shapleigh and Mr. Mardikian have 
said holds true equally, of course, in home cooking 
and institution cooking. But how different the prob- 
lems are in cooking for a family of two or three, or 
for a group of two or three hundred—or a thousand! 

My hat is off to dietitians for the valiant fight 
they wage, trying to make large-quantity cooking 
taste like top-quality home cooking. 


SOUPS 


Let’s talk a minute about soup stock. 

Do you follow the French system of browning 
the soup bones in the oven before putting them into 
the soup pot? Dorothy Austin says theyJalways do 
that in her restaurant, and it makes a big difference 
in flavor. Just spread the cracked bones in big shal- 
low pans and put into a 375° oven for 1 hr., stirring 
once or twice, then add to the soup. 

Or, do you follow the equally good method of fry- 
ing onions (two onions for 5 Ib. lean beef) in part 
of the suet until brown but not burned? Then put 
in about one-fourth of the meat and brown it. Put 
all this in with the rest of the meat, the water, and 
the seasonings. 

Or, for consommé, brown a little lean ham with 
the onion—about 4% lb. ham for 5 lb. meat. A little 
ham surely does wonders for the flavor of many a 
soup—chicken gumbo among others—as well as for 
many other dishes, doesn’t it? It puts in what our 
old neighbor at Inverness called ‘‘spoonk.” 

Dorothy Austin finds that any soup stock is likely 
to turn cloudy or muddy, so that you can hardly 
see the vegetables in it, if it is boiled hard at any 
time during its making. “Soup should smile, not 
laugh while cooking,” she says. 

She gives two other warnings, with which you may, 
of course, be familiar. First, use celery leaves but 
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not the stalk in vegetable soup. The stalk will turn 
the stock bitter. Second, don’t add the stem of any 
member of the cabbage family to vegetable soup 
that is to stand a while; it will turn the soup un- 
pleasantly sweet. It’s all right to use some of the 
leaves, she says, or to add the chopped stem section 
shortly before serving. 

Mildred Inwood says that their chefs use leeks 
in almost all of their soups. They say leeks are es- 
sential—‘‘the queen of soups’”—not so earthy as 
onions and garlic. They simmer their vegetables in 
butter for an hour, before adding to the vegetable 
soup. And they “finish off” chowders and vege- 
table soup—not cream soup—with a touch of 
chopped fresh garlic, added at the last minute. 


MEAT COOKERY 


From what I hear, many of you have this problem: 
your chef, in the interest of efficiency and good 
kitchen management, wants to have everything pos- 
sible cooked well ahead of time—and probably the 
meat carved, too—so that he needs only to reheat 
things. You, on the other hand, want to have the 
cooking scheduled so that the food comes out just 
in time for serving, piping hot and fresh-tasting, 
not a lifeless, warmed-over affair. I suppose chefs 
have nightmares of coming up to serving time with 
the meat not done or the potatoes still hard. 

Also, chefs have probably been taught the French 
way of cooking pot roasts and stews ahead of time, 
so they can stand a few hours to develop and blend 
flavors before being reheated and served. (Julia 
Hindley says at Cordon Bleu they say to cook the 
meat, turn off the heat, tilt the lid to let steam es- 
cape, and let it “rest on the premises” a few hours.) 
That is fine for cooking a relatively small quantity 
of pot roast or stew. It’s extra-good for most soups. 
But when it comes to cooking a fine big roast and 
vegetables hours ahead of time and then either keep- 
ing them hot on the steam table or reheating them 
in steam, that’s different! As Helen Demsey says, 
“A roast leg of lamb that cools off and then is re- 
heated tastes like warmed-over lamb, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

Yet I’ve heard of one hospital where all food for 
every meal is cooked and ready a full hour before 
serving. It just sits there—and I suppose the staff 
does, too. It’s bad enough to be wounded or sick and 
have to stay in the hospital for weeks or months, 
but having to face that kind of food three times a 
day adds insult to injury! You dietitians do well 
to make war on that kind of unnecessary “‘efficiency”’ 
which takes all the flavor and goodness out of food. 
When such a situation exists, I hope you will carry 
the battle clear to the top—to your boss or super- 
intendent or Sister Superior or commanding general 

to change that sort of work program so food will 
be cooked and ready not too long before serving. 
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Several dietitians have stressed the point of not 
allowing the meat to be carved ahead of time. They say 
that it is perfectly possible to set up the serving line 
so that the meat is carved just as it is served, and 
no time lost. 

Well—back to more of these secrets of flavor and 
seasonings. I am reminded of a quaint little adver- 
tising sign I saw in the otherwise blank window of a 
Chinatown grocery store which read: ‘Taste tell 
use soy sauce.”’ That in turn reminds me of a wonder- 
ful way that Don Steel does hamburgers. Try it at 
home, and see if you can’t figure a way to use it in 
your business. 

Don makes thick patties of lean ground beef. 
Then he makes a deep thumb print in the top of 
ach patty. He heats an iron skillet very hot, 
sprinkles it with salt, and puts in the patties, thumb- 
print up. He cooks these on top of the range until 
they are browned on the bottom; then he fills those 
thumb-prints with butter and Worcestershire sauce, 
and slides the skillet under the broiler for the burgers 
to finish. They come out with a beautiful glaze—and 
what a flavor! We have sometimes done these in 
—what seems to us—fairly large quantity, starting 
them on a griddle, then transferring them to a large 
shallow pan to finish under the broiler. 

A note about meat and fish loaves from Sally 
Jarrard. She recommends browning the loaf first, 
then covering it. In that way, she says, the natural 
flavors are kept in, and the loaf is easier to slice. And, 
by the way, her veal loaf is especially good. She uses 
a small amount of grated Cheddar cheese in the 
mixture, which not only steps up the flavor but 
makes slicing easier, too. (The home-size recipe, in- 
cidentally, is in my own California Cook Book [1}.) 

And right here, I’d like to pass along a tip on fish 
cookery. Always season it with salt and pepper before 
cooking. Do the same with spareribs, too. I like to 
salt and pepper them an hour before putting them 
in the oven. 


ABOUT VEGETABLES 


Mildred Inwood reports that in the kitchens of 
her hotel chain, they blanch certain vegetables be- 
fore cooking: carrots, cauliflower, white cabbage 
(not green), turnips, parsnips (the chef says this 
takes the “field” taste out of parsnips). They cover 
the vegetables with cold water, heat just to boiling, 
then drain them and run cold water through them 
just until cool. Then they re-heat or re-cook them 
in comparatively small quantities, the old-fashioned 
way, in butter or sauce—no steam cooking. Yes, 
vegetables lose some vitamins and minerals by that 
treatment, but they feel that if their vegetables 
have good flavor and color, their customers will eat 
more vegetables and so come out pretty well nu- 
tritionally. And those glazed carrots—blanched, 
then slowly oven-cooked in consommé, butter, 
sugar, and salt—are mighty popular. 
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But, as many hospital dietitians point out, not 
every kitchen can handle vegetable cooking in this 
way. At least, however, the steam cooking can be 
staggered. 

A word—no, two words—about potatoes, both 
from Julia Hindley. One is the reminder that boiled 
potatoes are a thousand per cent improved in flavor 
and texture by shaking over the heat after draining, 
until they look fluffy, before mashing. This, she 
says, is a must for making Duchess potatoes. (In- 
cidentally, that tossing over the heat is an old Irish 
trick with potatoes cooked in their jackets, as well 
as pared ones. But I can see it would be hard to do 
in 50-gal. lots.) 

The second word is a plea for using baked potatoes 
rather than boiled or steamed for salad or creamed 
potatoes, as well as for ‘“‘super’’ fried potatoes. One 
caution—take them out of the oven as soon as they 
are done and prick them so they won’t be soggy. In- 
cidentally, do try using fresh bacon fat for frying 
potatoes. Cook the bacon, take it up, and then 
fry potatoes in the fat. 

Speaking of potatoes, do you know that Russian 
or Lithuanian way of serving hot boiled potatoes on 
top of a mixture of sliced cucumbers, radishes, onions, 
and crisp head lettuce and eating it with sour cream 
and coarse ground salt and pepper? It’s wonderful 
for home eating! A friend served it to us—we loved 
it—and you'll find the recipe in a recent issue of 
Good Housekeeping (2). I want to try it with a few 
bits of fresh dill (the yellow flower-heads, that is) 
added. Dill is wonderful in tossed green salads and 
in potato salad, so why not in this? 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON FLAVORINGS 
AND SEASONINGS 


The Foster chain uses a mixture of | lb. pepper 
with 50 Ib. salt, in all of its formulas. That way, 
cooks won’t vary the seasoning to suit their whims. 

Mildred Inwood says: Use salt water (1 tsp. salt 
to 1 pt. cold water) to preserve color—and flavor 
along with it—in fresh fruits. Dip sliced banana or 
avocado in the salt water for 1 min., make your 
salads, then refrigerate. She says, too, that a little 
rum or wine added to fresh fruit cocktails—when 
appropriate—will hold the color up to 24 hr. ‘and 
adds good flavor, too. 

She insists also—and I know you agree with her— 
that it’s good to add a few drops of lemon juice to 
curries, fish sauces, and to white veal stew at the 
last. And, to marinate chicken for salad in a little 
lemon juice with salt and pepper before adding dress- 
ing. And for a very special mayonnaise for fish or 
chicken, to add cream, onion juice, and Tabasco to 
the mayonnaise. 

Elena Zelayeta warns: Don’t try to brown chopped 
garlic with onion, in oil, when starting a spaghetti 
sauce or the like. The garlic will burn before the onion 
cooks and will spoil the flavor. 
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The way things are cut seems actually to change 
the flavor. Two or three thin or medium slices of 
turkey taste better than one thick slice. Cold lamb 
or ham is much better when sliced thin rather than 
thick. (Hot beef or lamb or ham, on the other hand, 
is good cut thick, isn’t it? What is the relation, I 
wonder, between temperature and thickness?) 


SERVING FLAIR 


So much for flavor. But, as we all know, good 
flavor isn’t quite enough—and that’s especially true 
when you are serving the public. If you want people 
to be really enthusiastic about buying your food—in 
restaurant, hospital, tea room, cafeteria, or home 
you must play it up, dramatize it a bit. In other 
words, the best-flavored food is even better when it 
is served with a dash of flair. 

What 7s flair? Well, today it has a meaning quite 
different from its original one, which was ‘“‘a sense 
of smell.” Later it came to mean “‘a nose for’’ some- 
thing or other—a sense of discrimination or instine- 
tive discernment. For example, we would say some- 
one had a flair for discovering new talent, or for 
writing, or designing, or cooking (not, as we some- 
times read, ‘“‘she has a flair for sponge cake”’!). 

Lately—stimulated no doubt by Fleur Cowles 
and her experimental magazine—popular usage 
gives flair a different and broader meaning. It isn’t 
glamour. (That word has been as much overworked 
in connection with food as with movie stars.) Perhaps 
style, in its true sense, comes nearest to being a one- 
word definition of flair. Smartness—yes. Freshness 
of view—definitely. And daring—daring to do some- 
thing in an unusual way that seems interesting and 
suitable, rather than following conventional rules 
learned in home economics classes. 

Julia Hindley had several especially helpful ideas 
on this matter of serving food with flair, and I think 
she expressed the real key to the problem in these 
two sentences: (a) Try to play up the food ztself in 
some simple but unstereotyped way, rather than 
depend heavily on fancy garnishes or decorations. 
(b) Remember that while flair is a natural gift of 
some few persons, it can be acquired and cultivated. 

If you want to develop flair, all you have to do is 
look—really look with awareness—at the foods 
served to you. Study why they are outstandingly 
attractive or unattractive. Carry a little notebook 
or some cards in your purse and jot down drawings 
or diagrams or notes about especially interesting 
ways of arranging foods. Then practice what you’ve 
been observing. You won’t copy anything exactly— 
but you’ll find yourself trying out fresh ideas that 
surprise you. 

Actually, putting flair into food service begins 
with the planning of the menu itself. If there are 
any “rules” for flair, I think they might be these. 

Rule 1: Include one—just one—dish or course 
you can play up importantly or interestingly. For 
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example, you’re thinking of a shrimp cocktail for 
the opening course of dinner at home. Maybe you 
could copy—or adapt—this Waldorf-Astoria drama- 
tization: serve the cocktail in a baking shell on a 


bed of ice in a soup bowl. Or, you’d like to serve your 


extra-good lamb stew for the main course. Why 
serve it from one of those homely shallow bowls? 
Bring it to the table in Grandma’s soup tureen, or 
in your big French casserole, or in its cooking pot 
or Dutch oven, wrapped in a gay plaid napkin. 
Suppose you want to observe a holiday—say 


Valentine’s day. Plan to feature the heart motif 


perhaps ina fancy cake or ice cream mold for dessert, 
but don’t scatter hearts all through every course in 
the menu or you'll lose the dramatic quality you 
are after. 

These are home-meal ideas, of course, but they 
illustrate what we have been pointing out. 

Rule 2: Plan the appearance of the individual 
plates. In addition to checking for the old familiar 
contrasts in color, texture, form, flavor, and temper- 
ature, make sure you have some variation in height. 
In other words, make a three-dimensional picture! 
Plan for one—just one—food that will give a lift 
to an otherwise flat plate arrangement. A fluffed-up 
baked potato will do it, or an artichoke, or a green 
pepper, or a pastry case filled with creamed food, 
or criss-crossed lamb chops. (And, as Edna Collins 
says, anything that gives the food a lift will give the 
patient a lift.) Even the everlasting mashed potatoes 
of the Sippy diet can be heaped in an individual, 
colored casserole or little china bowl to give a bit 
of height, instead of being dished out flatly and 
forlornly on the dinner plate. 

Rule 3: In arranging a platter of meat and vege- 
tables, draw a line between too-casual dumping and 
too-meticulous arranging. For example, let’s assume 
you plan to have spiced peaches with a baked ham, 
or browned potatoes with a roast. Instead of spacing 
the pieces accurately around the meat, and perhaps 
alternating them with neat sprigs of parsley, do this: 
swish them around one side and end of the platter. 
Keep away from set effects; that means don’t alter- 
nate too much; don’t separate too much; don’t 
decorate too much. 

Rule 4: In arranging a big plate or tray of canapes, 
tea sandwiches, or cookies, group like things to- 
gether in some sort of design. ““Regimeat” them 
but not too stiffly! Make it a ballet grouping rather 
than a military parade. Remember that matter of 
height, too, and figure out some things that will 
help. (If you have some “closed”? sandwiches, round 
or square, just cut some of them in halves and stand 
them on their straight edges to break that flatness.) 

Rule 5: Use different garnishes and decorations. 
One dietitian, who for several years had charge of 
feeding in a tremendous tuberculosis sanitarium, 
said that she trained one especially apt girl on the 
kitchen staff to make a variety of garnishes and 
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delegated her to make a different one every day. 
In a place where patients stay for months, isn’t 
that a smart idea? 

You all use chopped parsley to sprinkle over meat 
loaf and all sorts of things that need it. Do you 
know that chef’s trick of “wringing out’? chopped 
parsley in folded cheesecloth or paper towel? It fluffs 
up and can be sprinkled much more easily and 
attractively. 

Rule 6: Surprise your patients and patrons by 
cutting vegetables differently. Asparagus, for ex- 
example, when sliced diagonally fairly fine, looks 
and tastes like a brand-new vegetable. (It goes 
further, too.) Celery, zucchini, and other foods can 
be done the same way. 

Rule 7: When feasible, try to get some action 
into your table service. There seems to be a trend 
toward at least modified buffet service in a number of 
public dining rooms here on the West Coast—and 
I don’t mean just the familiar Smorgasbord. At a 
hotel in Carmel recently, we were interested to 
run across a_ service-saving and  conversation- 
making development. On the buffet table in chafing 
dishes were hot fried chicken and a creamed vege- 
table; a prime rib roast; and a tossed green salad 
“ach presided: over by a chef. Other courses were 
served as usual. Might there be a possibility of 
adapting this idea for the doctors’ dining room in 
certain hospitals? 

Having someone toss a green salad at the table 
is one of the easiest ways of getting dramatic action 
into ordinary meal service. We have one friend 
who makes such a ceremony of his salad-making 
that his cousin, a priest, calls it “Joe’s Solemn 
High Salad.” 

Rule 8: When feasible, try to add a little interest 
to the daily menu by putting in a few pictorial or 
descriptive words. This is especially helpful in 
selling items on a restaurant menu, but it might 
be equally helpful in hospital work. I think of 
Veronica Morrissey’s ‘steak buttoned with mush- 
rooms,” “rosy rhubarb pie,” and so on. (I don’t 
urge that you go as far in your food naming as one 
little restaurant in the Bay Region which features 
“Caesarean Salad.’’) 

A word about modified diets. Can you do any- 
thing to make them more appealing—to give them 
a touch of flair? 

Visiting with a dietitian recently, she told me of a 
young assistant who had been taken to task by a 
doctor for not using any imagination in serving the 
surgical diet of tea, broth, and gelatin. ‘At least, 
you don’t have to serve the same color gelatin 
every day,” he stormed. I told her of some ideas 
that my partner, Lou Richardson, had originated 
and that she and I had developed, using the electric 
blender. 

For one, we whisked up about half a cup of firm 
strawberry gelatin with a cup of milk, making a 
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beautiful pink drink that had a nice flavor as well 
as thickness or a little “body.” For another, we 
whisked cottage cheese, milk, and instant cocoa 
mix together. Then we added some dry milk solids, 
for another taste-test—and liked it, too. 

“Why, those sound perfect for our patients with 
cleft palates and wired jaws,” the dietitian said. 

We discussed, and later tried out successfully, 
other blender mixtures that would work well in 
modified diets: red gelatin, either firm or just 
partially thickened, whipped up with an unbeaten 
egg white to make a good-and-pretty fluffy dessert 
for a low-fat diet; orange juice with orange or lemon 
gelatin (or sherbet) likewise; egg whipped up with 
canned baby meat plus milk and cream, for patients 
who need lots of calories and protein concentrated 
in a small volume to swallow. The possibilities are 
endless—and you don’t really need recipes, just 
your own imagination and sense of good taste. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


But, you may be thinking, how am I going to get 
my kitchen staff interested in trying any of these 
ideas? 

I asked some dietitians about that—some whose 
staffs seem to be unusually cooperative. The same 
answer came in different ways: Remember that the 
kitchen employees are pretty far removed from 
patients or patrons, and because of this, they tend 
to think of trays or orders in an impersonal] way. 
One dietitian said, ‘If I have a cranky, fault-finding 
patient, I try to explain to the people on the tray 
line why he is that way—not gossiping, but trying 
to make those room numbers and trays come alive 
and represent real persons.’’ Another said, ‘‘When 
we know a patient is having a birthday, we fix a 
birthday cake for him. The staff gets a great kick 
out of that.” 

I know that many of you do this type of thing, 
and I’m sure you all keep scrapbooks of ‘‘fan letters”’ 
from patients and see to it that every kitchen helper 
sees or hears each pleasant comment. 


SUMMARY 


What is the big thing I have been trying to 
say? It probably simmers down to these points: 
Both flavor and flair at their best stem from the 
food itself. It is definitely worth while to keep 
working for home flavor and flair in institutional 
food service. But, all of our efforts to develop 
flair and flavor fall short unless we add a third 
dimension—a feeling for food, and for the folks 
who are going to eat it! 


REFERENCES 
(1) CatuaHAN, G.: California Cook Book. New York: 
M. Barrows & Co., 1946. 
(2) Lisa’s hot and cold salad. Good Housekeeping 137: 
103 (July), 1953. 
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Captive Customers’ 
EMILY CHASE LEISTNER 


Foods Consultant, 
Stockton, California 


Many of you are dealing with what might be 
valled “captive customers.” Perhaps your domain 
is a hospital, a residence hall, a school lunchroom, 
or an industrial cafeteria. Your customers must 
eat your food, whether they like it or not! Unlike 
restaurant patrons, they can’t desert you for your 
competitor across the street. This very fact places 
upon you added responsibility. To a certain de- 
gree, you have the happiness of your customers in 
the palm of your hand! 


GOOD LOOKS 


First, since the eye feasts before the palate, good 
food is food that looks good. It makes you hungry. 
It makes you want to eat. 

I remember making a sandwich for a soldier in a 
canteen during the war. Without thinking, I cut it 
diagonally in thirds (as we did at the University of 
Washington Commons) and arranged the two smaller 
outside triangles together lengthwise on the plate, 
with the center third on top. As I handed it to the 
soldier he said, “Why, that’s the prettiest tasting 
sandwich I ever saw!’ 

It is impossible to overemphasize the importance 
of ‘the look of food.” Contrast and harmony in 
color, variety in shape, all play a part in giving 
food eye appeal. So does the color and size of the 
dish on which it is served. Is the china an attractive 
color which is an appropriate and complementary 
background for food? As for size, is the salad plate 
so small that the lettuce lops over the edge in an 
untidy fashion? Is the dinner plate so large that the 
serving of meat looks too dinky for any good eating? 
Or, does the appearance of the food on the plate 
make the mouth water? 


GOOD TASTE 


Of course, good food is food that tastes good. In 
other words, it is top quality food, properly cooked 
and properly seasoned. It’s served piping hot if it’s 
supposed to be hot, frosty cold if it’s supposed to 
be cold. Bland foods are accompanied by crisp 
ones for texture contrast; spicy foods are teamed 
with milder-flavored ones for flavor interest. ‘“Har- 
mony and contrast” are still the keynotes of good 
menu planning. 

Good food is right for the occasion. In other words, 
it is tailored to fit the needs and preferences of the 
persons to whom it is served. 

I want to emphasize that word “tastes.” And here 
I am not talking about the hospital patient who 


1 Presented at the 36th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Los Angeles, on August 28, 1953. 
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requires a therapeutic diet, but rather about the 
healthy person who can eat anything. Sometimes | 
think that there is too much emphasis today on 
what people ought to eat and too little on what they 
want to eat—on the fun and pleasure of eating. 
Now I know that good nutrition is Vital to good 
health, but I’d like to see the nutrition story couched 
more often in good-to-eat terms rather than having 
it approached from the eat-this-because-it’s-good- 
for-you angle. Certainly good nutrition and good 
eating are completely compatible. 

I use our six-year-old as an example. Morning 
after morning we used to struggle over breakfast. 
No, she didn’t want egg. No, she wouldn’t eat 
cereal. She refused toast. Then, a year ago we took 
a trip. Being in a vacation mood, I told her she 
could have whatever she wanted for breakfast. 
And what do you suppose she ordered? A hamburger, 
complete with mustard and pickles. Today she is 
still eating hamburger sandwiches for breakfast, 
and the morning scene is serene. 

Certainly it behooves anyone engaged in quantity 
food service to offer their patrons, insofar as possible, 
the dishes they really like. It’s a wise food service 
operator who finds out by questionnaire or other 
means the dishes that are popular with her clientele. 
Take your patrons into your confidence; let them 
have a voice in your menus. You'll be rewarded with 
fewer grumbles and more compliments! This is 
especially important when you’re dealing with 
those “captive customers.” 


PLEASANT SERVICE 


Continuing with our definition, good food is food 
that is pleasantly served. | say “pleasantly” because 
what I have in mind here is the attitude of everyone 
concerned with the food service operation. Skill is 
desirable, surely, but to me, as a customer, attitude 
is almost more important. Good food is prepared 
and served by persons whose every action toward 
the public—wheiher they are behind the scenes or 
out in front—spells “weleome.” If | could have a 
motto embroidered and hung up for everyone in 
quantity food service to see, it would read, ‘The 
Customer Is Always Right.” 

Recently, my husband and I have had occasion 
to patronize the dining car services on two different 
railroads. Our eating experiences, encountered at 
the hands of the two stewards, afforded a marvelous 
study in contrasts—and I might add, an excellent 
example of right and wrong. One went out of his 
way to make us feel welcome; he took an interest 
in our order, stopped by the table to see if every- 
thing went well, and generally gave us cordial 
treatment. The result: we had a ‘“‘good”’ meal. 
Alas, his counterpart on the other line had gone toa 
different school. He scowled, he frowned, he grum- 
bled, he ignored. For no reason (we hadn’t even 
opened our mouths except to say “‘good-evening” 
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in what we thought was a cheery manner), our host 
(and my tongue is in my cheek) gave us the distinct 
impression that he wished we and all the other 
customers would evaporate and leave him strictly 
alone. The result: we had a miserable meal, 

[ am sure you have all had similar experiences, | 
cite this simply to illustrate what I mean when I 
say that “good” food, if it is to taste good, must be 
offered with good will. 

A second motto, which I would also like to have 
embroidered and presented to all in food service 
who deal with the publie is “Smile.” Have you ever 
noticed, as you go down a cafeteria line, how the 
servers who wear a pleasant smile siand out from 
the sober ones? An indifferent and preoccupied look 
has no place in a public dining room. 

To conclude our definition, good food is served in 
attractive surroundings. Restful colors, fresh flowers, 
immaculate table appointments—no matter how 
simple they may be—all contribute to the customer’s 
opinion of food quality. Let me emphasize that by 
attractive surroundings I do not mean elaborate. 
A really first-rate food service operator has a sense 
of values that puts food first and folderols second, 


TECHNIQUES OF ACHIEVEM ENT 


Now it’s one thing to define good food, and it’s 
another to tell anyone how it can be achieved, 
There are so many factors involved—so many 
problems to solve—that I would be bold indeed if I 
even suggested that I had all the answers. However, 
a few points seem to me to be especially important. 

First, I believe that the responsibility for the 
success or failure of any food service operation 
begins and ends with the “food sense” of the person 
who directs it. Investigate any successful food 
program—be it a restaurant, a hospital, a residence 
hall, or what have you—and you will find that the 
person in charge has that intangible, highly desirable, 
and most rewarding quality, a well-developed food 
sense, a true perception of what constitutes good 
food and of how to achieve it. 

A fascinating thing about food sense is that we 
often find it highly perfected in a person who has 
had no formal training—no book “larnin’ ’—in food, 
whatsoever. These are the so-called “born cooks.” 
How lucky they are! On the other hand, a food sense 
can be acquired. A really sincere interest in and real 
love of good food—and an enthusiasm for seeing 
food enjoyed by one’s fellow man are the essential 
elements in its cultivation. Beyond that, it’s a 
matter of being willing to read, to watch, to taste, 
to listen—and to maintain a wholehearted receptive- 
ness to new ideas. 

To a person with a true food sense, successful 
menu planning is second nature, selecting good 
recipes is relatively easy, and wise buying follows 
naturally. Then comes the hardest part—the trans- 
mitting of ideas and the communicating of that food 
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sense to the persons who will do the actual food 
preparation. Clearly, a suecessful food service 
operator must be a successful teacher! 

The whole matter of personnel relations is too 
vast for us to tackle here, but in talking with friends 
who are engaged in quantity food work, I noticed 
emphasis on these points: Give an employee a feeling 
of pride in his work. Make him feel important by 
complimenting him for a job well done and by ac- 
cepting and really using his suggestions whenever 
possible. A suggestion box with a reward for each 
idea used is a good way to stimulate employee 
interest in food service problems and their solution. 
People are ‘‘contest-minded”’! 

In presenting a new idea to an employee, show 
him a picture of the finished dish if possible, or 
make,a sample for him to follow. Bring in outside 
qualified food people to demonstrate new products 
and techniques whenever possible. Employees 
usually respond to this type of “cooking class’’ 
with considerable enthusiasm. Of course, there is 
always the moss-backed diehard who resists change. 
All I can say is, don’t be discouraged. Keep trying. 

Make your employees aware that you really take 
an interest in them and their problems. They will 
reciprocate by taking an interest in you and your 
food service. Above all, remember your employees 
are people! 

Naturally, good equipment is a great help in 
achieving good food. I can’t tell you how to obtain 
that—it’s usually a matter for the finance depart- 
ment. I can only wish you luck! But, the smart 
food service operator is the one who takes stock of 
her available facilities in the way of manpower and 
equipment, faces her limitations squarely, and then 
confines herself to those things which she knows her 
facilities will allow her to do well. 

Maybe this will mean limiting the number of 
choices on the menu. Some of the most successful 
restaurants serve the same few dishes every day in 
the year. I am not recommending this particular 
type of operation for the food service person with 
the “captive customers” to whom I referred before, 
but I do think that a few dishes well done (just be 
sure they’re popular ones!) will make your patrons 
much happier than a wide variety of mediocre 
ones. Personally, I’m almost always leery of a long 
menu. I admire specialization because in most cases 
it means higher quality food. 

By limiting your sphere of operations, you will 
have a better chance to concentrate on some im- 
portant details of food quality. And you know, in 
presenting really first-class food, it’s the little 
things that matter. Take a simple thing like a piece 
of toast—one of the most sadly neglected items on 
the American menu today. Do you serve really 
first-class toast? If so, how do you do it? If not, 
how can you improve it? 

The same thing holds for sandwiches. How often 
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do you get a really top-notch sandwich—one that is 
moist but not too juicy, full of filling, on really 
good bread, served with crackling crisp chips that 
haven’t suffered from steam table blues? Unless 
you’re luckier than I am, not very often. And yet I 
would guess that the sandwich is the backbone of 
the American luncheon menu. 

Is the sirup for waffles and pancakes served warm, 
and the butter melted? Is the iced coffee full of real 
coffee flavor, or is it a tired, watered-down brew? 
Is the baked potato fluffy and white inside? Is the 
brown gravy smooth and flavorful? Does the French 
dressing have a real zip? Small things all, but they 
count for a lot in determining the quality rating 
of the food you serve. 

When you stop to think about it, it’s just as easy 
to prepare a dish well as it is to prepare it badly. 
The same amount of work is involved. It’s not a 
matter of motion, it’s a matter of e-motion! of a 
real desire to serve only the best. The right approach 
to food service on the part of everyone involved in 
an operation certainly shows up on the table! 

Maybe you have heard about the hired hand who, 
when asked how life Was treating him, replied, 
“Oh, life’s all right. It’s just that it’s so daily.” I 
am sure that no one in quantity food service can 
help feeling sometimes that this business of food is 
all very well, but, my, it’s so daily. 

What’s more, anyone in charge of a quantity 
food service operation is kept busy every minute 
being many persons rolled into one. Who are they? 

ScIENTIST—to know the technical aspects of 

food 

ARTIST—to appreciate the aesthetic side 

PERSONNEL SPECIALIST—to maintain a happy 

and efficient staff 

ARCHITECT—to know the physical needs of her 

department 

INTERIOR DECORATOR—to achieve attractive 

surroundings in which to present the fruits 
of her efforts 

FINANCIAL WIZARD—to know how to make dol- 

lars out of nickels 

EFFICIENCY EXPERT—to keep her operation 

going full speed ahead 

PsycHoLoGist—to be able to handle hungry 

human beings (who are notably subject to 
irascibility) 

CRYSTAL GAZER—to know how many people 

are going to want what and when 

STRONG MAN—to be able to stand the gaff 

All this sounds like a large order—and it certainly 
is. But a well-developed food sense -which pre- 
supposes a real enthusiasm for the food business 
and, need I add, a good sense of humor, will goa 
long way toward taking the “‘it’s-so-daily” feeling 
out of living and enabling you to serve food that 
spells top quality from the first mouthful to the 
last. 
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Study in Human Starvation. Sources of Selected 
Foods. Atlas of Diseases—Plate 8. New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1953. Map. Price: folded (5 X 714 
in.) $1.25; flat (25 X 38 in.) $1.50. 

Study in Human Starvation. Diets and Deficiency 
Diseases. Atlas of Diseases—Plate 9. New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1953. Map. Price: 
folded (5 X 714 in.) $1.25; flat (25 X 38 in.) $1.50. 

Medical geography is one of the oldest branches of 
medicine. Its greatest period occurred between 1790 and 
1890 when the vast store of disease information accumu- 
lated by exploration, colonization, and the recording of 
vital statistics was correlated with increasing geographic 
knowledge into encyclopedic studies of disease distribution. 
This period culminated in the publication by August Hirsch 
of the second edition of his Handbuch der historisch-geo- 
graphischen Pathologie (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1881-86). This 
great work was translated into English by Charles Creigh- 
ton and published in London in 1883-86. Much of this 
geographic study was devoted to describing the distribution 
of nutritional deficiency diseases, and many attempts were 
made to elucidate the etiology of these diseases by corre- 
lating these distributions with other geographic factors, 
such as climate and type of soil. Eventually, this knowledge, 
added to other types of information, led to the discovery of 
the etiology of pellagra and simple goiter. More recent 
geographic studies have performed a similar role in the de- 
velopment of our increasing knowledge of dental caries. 

In recent years, particularly in the past decade, there 
has been a revival of interest in medical geographic methods. 
This has been due to three factors: first, the accumula- 
tion of more and better disease data and its collection by 
the League of Nations; second, the global nature of World 
War II which made detailed medical geographic knowledge 
important to the various armed forces; and third, the global 
programs in public health of the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

This interest has resulted in the assembling of three 
major projects in the field of medical geography, all of 
which are now in process of publication. One is the World 
Atlas of Epidemic Diseases, which is being published in 
Germany. This is an expansion of material prepared for the 
German army during the recent war. Another is Global 
Epidemiology, which is based on material gathered for 
our army during the same period. The third is an Atlas of 
Diseases being published as a series of separate plates by 
the American Geographical Society. 

This review is concerned with Plates 8 and 9 of this 
atlas, which are of particular interest to those in the field of 
nutrition. Plate 8, entitled ‘‘Study in Human Starvation: 
Sources of Selected Foods,’’ contains three maps. One shows 
the distribution of the principal sources of animal protein: 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and fisheries. Another presents the 
distribution of the principal grains, while the third is de- 
voted to roots, tubers, and certain important fruits. This 
plate also contains several tables on food production in 
various parts of the world, which amplify the information 
on the maps, and a bibliography of the principal sources of 
information. A brief discussion of this atlas page may be 
found in the Geographical Review (Vol. 43, p. 253, 1953), 
although the maps themselves are not included. 

Plate 9 of the atlas is entitled ‘‘Study in Human Starva- 
tion: Diets and Deficiency Diseases.’’ This plate is also 
briefly discussed in the Geographical Review (Vol. 43, p. 403, 








1953). It contains six maps. Three depict the global distri- 
bution of various types of deficient diets, as well as an 
excellent picture of the known distribution of simple goiter. 
The other three show the distribution of the principal 
vitamin deficiency diseases in Southeast Asia, Africa, and 
South America, respectively. Supplementary notes and an 
extensive bibliography accompany the maps on this plate 
also. 

These two plates furnish an interesting comprehensive 
survey of the broad aspects of the world food situation and 
the associated dietary deficiencies. Even though the infor 
mation available for many areas is, of necessity, incomplete 
or inaccurate, the impressive magnitude of the prob- 
lems facing us in the nutritional field is certainly well dis 
played.—Robert J. M. Horton, M.D., M.P.H., Associate 
Professor of Epidemiology, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Emergency Mass Feeding—Instructors Course. 
Jointly developed and sponsored by the Department of 
Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
Paper. Pp. 55, plus appendix, pp. 38. Price 45¢. (For 
training purposes, states may obtain copies through 
Regional Civil Defense offices at reduced cost.) 

This instructor’s manual was especially prepared by the 
Quartermaster Division, U. 8. Army, for use by regional 
civil defense organizations in training for mass feeding 
under the most adverse disaster conditions. 

It is a basic course on improvisation for outdoor cookery 
for groups who are isolated and must subsist by themselves. 
Particular attention is given to the subjects of emergency 
water purification, sanitation, personal hygiene, and food 
poisoning, the rules pertaining to which are those most 
susceptible to violation when normal controls break down. 

For purposes of instruction, it is assumed that public 
utilities, water and sewage systems, eating places, and food 
equipment and storage facilities on which we depend for 
normal food operations would have been destroyed. It is 
further assumed that some food supplies and salvage ma- 
terials would be available and that water would also be 
available, but could be used only if purified. 

Lesson plans cover such topics as emergency water purifi- 
cation, waste disposal, prevention of food contamination, 
mess layout for mass feeding, foods toserve in disaster, and 
the building of expedient equipment essential for field 
cooking, eating, dishwashing, and waste disposal. 

An appendix on improvising equipment out of mud and 
rubble is particularly valuable. Large and small food service 
and sanitation ‘‘expedients,’’ which can be built out of such 
disaster rubble as bricks, concrete blocks, oil drums, sheet 
metal, and steel plates, are illustrated and described in 
detail. 

The manual will have value as a training tool and a guide 
for the dietitian—particularly if she has never experienced 
a major disaster or been exposed to the problems which 
accompany extreme emergency conditions.—Dorothy L. 


Bovee, A.D... Chairman of Civil Defense, and Director of 


Nutrition Service, District of Columbia Chapter, American 
Red Cross, Washington. 
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Nutrition. 5th edition. By Margaret 8S. Chaney, 
Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. Cloth. 
Pp. 484. Price $4.50. 
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| in every Glass 
| Nonfat Milk... 


There's Delicious FLAVOR... 
NOURISHMENT...THRIFT... 


Dietitians were first to realize that nonfat milk is 
ideal for use in diets for degenerative 

diseases, old age, and weight control. Today, 
more and more dietitians recommend and use 
PET Nonfat Dry Milk because of these 

unusual advantages: 


B vech-Milk Flavor oo cncs 


delicious, Pet Nonfat Milk has a distinctive fresh-milk 
flavor that is both appetizing and refreshing. 


N ourish ment ... supplies all the high- 


quality protein, B-vitamins, and calcium of the best 
fresh milk. 


T : vit . . a special advantage to the patient 


who continues the diet at home, the cost per 
reconstituted quart is only about 9¢. 


P vtective Glace Gnlainer | 


. . safeguards freshness, can be resealed easily, 
prevents caking or lumping. 
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: asy Mixing . .. can be reconstituted 


quickly in water from the cold-water faucet. 
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* Prevention of trichinosis by gamma irradiation of 
pork as a public health measure. 8. E. Gould, 
H. J. Gomberg, and F. H. Bethell.—p. 1550. 

* Field studies on two- and three-compartment sink 
manual dishwashing. M. A. Shiffman.—p. 1563. 

*The weight control program in the smaller com- 
munity. M. Gutsch.—p. 1568. 


Prevention of Trichinosis. The 
practicability of gamma irradiation of 
pork as a public health measure is dis- 
cussed at length. Present methods of 
control still allow at least 25 per cent of 
the population of America to harbor 
trichina larvae in their muscles during 
their lifetime. Gamma irradiation is 
thought to be the solution as it provides 
direct protection to the consumer and 
has many advantages over present 
methods. It is sanitary and, although the 
practice of feeding raw garbage to hogs 
is not, the irradiation of pork would pro- 
tect the consumer. It is simple and rapid, 
lasting about 134 min. No flavor changes 
are produced in the meat. The method is 
relatively inexpensive and should largely 
obviate the need for special processing of 
certain ready-to-eat pork products, such 
as sausages and smoked ham, in order to 
destroy trichina larvae. This method 
could become exceedingly valuable in 
educating the public to eat pork as an 
article of diet that is safe as well as 
nutritious and rich in thiamine. 

Field Studies on Manual Dish- 
washing. This study attempted to 
evaluate the comparative efficiency of 
two- and three-compartment sinks in 
restaurants and taverns. Sanitarians 
took samples of glasses and cups from 
restaurants and taverns selected at 
random and examined them according to 
the ‘‘Standard Method for the Bacterio- 
logical Examination of Food Utensils.”’ 
They found that only 51.15 per cent met 
the standard of 100 organisms per utensil 
surface and that 24.22 per cent would not 
even meet a standard of 1000 organisms. 
The survey also found that there is no 
significant difference in results between 
establishments employing two-compart- 
ment manual dishwashing methods and 
those using three-compartment methods. 

Weight Control Program. The 
present interest in overweight is reach- 
ing into smaller communities as well as 
cities. This creates the same demand for 
weight control groups. Because, un- 
fortunately, there are opportunists who 
make themselves felt in these cireum- 
stances, it is wise to have a program of 
this sort set up by the public health 
staff. This was done by a Wisconsin com- 
munity and the results were amazing. 
Almost 125 women attended two or more 
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meetings to discuss low-calorie nutri- 
tious foods, how to lose weight (no more 
than 2 lb. a week), and so on. During the 
nine weeks of the course, 108 of the 124 
members of the group lost from 1 to 24 
lb. However, there is no way of knowing 
at this point whether weight losses will 
be maintained or how many women will 
continue their improved food habits 
without group support. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 39, November, 1953 

Chronie sodium chloride toxicity: hypertension, 
renal and vascular lesions. G. R. Meneely, R. 
G. Tucker, W. J. Darby, and S. H. Auerbach. 
p. 991. 

Primary and secondary gout. A. B. Gutman. 
p. 1062. 

* Hepatomegaly and diabetes mellitus. J. I. Good- 
man.—p. 1077. 


Hepatomegaly and Diabetes Mel- 
litus. A series of 459 diabetic patients 
were examined for hepatomegaly by per- 
cussion of the area of liver dullness. The 
patients were classified as controlled, un- 
controlled, and keto-acidosis. Liver en- 
largement was noted in 33 (9 per cent) 
with controlled diabetes, 45 (60 per cent) 
of those with uncontrolled diabetes, and 
10 (100 per cent) patients with keto- 
acidosis. The results correlate well with 
the pathologic reports, all of which show 
that fatty deposits occur in the livers of 
persons with uncontrolled diabetes. Oc- 
currence of a greatly enlarged liver in 
every patient with keto-acidosis points 
to this organ as being a major factor in 
the production of abdominal manifesta- 
tions of this condition. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 92, December, 1953 
athogenesis of essential hypertension. G. E. 
Wakerlin.—p. 889. 


*p 


Pathogenesis of Hypertension. 
The term hypertensive vascular disease 
is preferable to hypertension because 
the former emphasizes the basic patho- 
physiologic change. Recent research sug- 
gests that episodes of stress and cortico- 
hypothalamic imbalance activate a 
chain of patho-physiologie events which 
eventually become continuous. The 
secretion of renin and other renal vaso 
active substances is increased, and the 
output of a renal blood pressure-regu- 
lating hormone is possibly simultane- 
ously decreased. The renin stimulates 
the production of adrenocorticotropin by 
the anterior pituitary, resulting in an 
increased secretion of a pressor-effect 
steroid by the adrenal cortex. This 
steroid in turn acts on the kidney to in- 
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crease secretion of renin and other renal 
pressor substances. After frequent acti- 
vation, this mechanism becomes self- 
sustaining as a result of an alteration in 
metabolism of renal tubule cells. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 18, November-December, 1953 
A new B vitamin study of walnuts. A. P. Hall, 
P. Wheeler, A. Thielen, and A. F. 
p. 574. 
Nutritive value of Central American corns. IV. 


Morgan. 


The carotene content of thirty-two selections of 
Guatemalan corn. R. Bressani, A. A. Campos, 
R. L. Squibb, and N. 8. Scrimshaw.—p. 618. 

Effect of sprouting and cooking of soybeans on 
palatability, lysine, tryptophane, thiamine, and 
ascorbie acid. C. H. Wu and F. Fenton.—p. 
640. 

The effect of homogenized milk upon the viscosity 
of cornstarch puddings. R. Jordan, E. 8. 
Wenger, and H. A. Hollender.—p. 649. 


B Vitamin Study of Walnuts. 
Walnuts of the Payne, Placentia, and 
Franquette varieties were examined for 
the presence of six of the B vitamins. 
Chemical and microbiologic methods 
were used for the most part although a 
few rat growth assays were included. The 
results showed 0.24 to 0.28 mg. thiamine 
per 100 gm.; 0.12 to 0.17 mg. riboflavin 
per 100 gm.; and 0.86 to 1.23 mg. 
niacin per 100 gm. By the microbiologic 
method, pantothenic acid appeared to be 
present as 0.49 to 0.95 mg. per 100 gm., 
but by rat growth in one variety, 1.09 
mg. per 100 gm. Folic acid was present as 
0.13 to 0.23 mg. per 100 gm., and vitamin 
Bg, 0.87 to 1.05 mg. per 100 gm. In the 
latter case, bioassay of two varieties con- 
firmed the results. The Placentia and 
Payne nuts had significantly higher con- 
tents of all six vitamins for all samples 
than did the Franquette nuts. 

Nutritive Value of Central Ameri- 
ean Corns. Because of its practical 
importance in the local diet, the analysis 
of thirty-two varieties of Guatemalan 
corn for their B-carotene content was 
undertaken. In the Antigua area, thir- 
teen yellow varieties averaged 0.115, and 
eleven white varieties averaged 0.033 mg. 
8-carotene per 100 gm. In the Santa 
Maria Cauque area, four yellow to red 
varieties averaged 0.157, and four white 
to black varieties averaged 0.014 mg. 
B-carotene per 100 gm. One lowland 
variety grown in four lowland locations 
averaged 0.330 mg. 6-carotene per 100 
gm. and when grown in one highland area 
averaged 0.180 mg. 8-carotene per 100 
gm. These values, however, are not the 
full measure of their pro-vitamin A ac- 
tivity. Evidence is presented that most 
of the activity not accounted for by 
B-carotene is due to cryptoxanthol. 

Effect of Sprouting and Cooking on 
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Meat... 





and the Physiologic and 
Therapeutic Function of Protein 


Studies in recent years have contributed much new knowledge showing the 
extent and the variety of physiologic and therapeutic functions exhibited by 
proteins. Because of its far-reaching implications, highly significant in nutri- 
tion and medicine, some of this newer knowledge warrants highlighting. 


1 Proteins serve as primary organic com- 
ponents not only of tissues and cells, 
but also of physiologic agents essential 
to metabolic processes—enzymatic, 
hormonal, immunologic, and osmotic.! 


? Rather than being static, proteins of 
tissues and plasma—through continu- 
ous interchange of highly mobile frac- 
tions—are in dynamic equilibrium. ':?:* 


3 The nutritive value of ingested pro- 
teins relates to their quantitative con- 
tribution of all the essential amino 
acids.! Minimal daily requirements of 
eight specific amino acids (essential to 
normal man) have been determined 
when the diet supplies sufficient nitro- 
gen for synthesis of nonessential 
amino acids.‘ For good nutrition, a 
fifty per cent margin over the minimal 
amounts is recommended. 


4 Unless all the essential amino acids 
are supplied at approximately the 
same time, negative nitrogen balance 
and protein deficiency may ensue.!:® 

5 Metabolism of certain amino acids de- 
mands the presence of specific B vita- 
mins.' Proper metabolism of trypto- 


phan requires pyridoxine and niacin.‘ 
A close relationship exists between the 
methyl donor action of methionine 
and vitamin B.»..? Faulty metabolism 
of tyrosine occurs in deficiency of as- 
corbic acid.°® 


6 An adequate intake and utilization of 
protein may favorably affect both the 
development and the maintenance of 
specific resistance to infection.':°® 


7 Although increasing the intake of pro- 
tein and calories cannot interrupt 
severe nitrogen losses during the cat- 
abolic phase following physical trau- 
ma, burns, infections, or major sur- 
gical procedures,' high protein-high 
calorie diets administered during the 
acute phase and especially the ana- 
bolic phase will decrease complications 
and speed convalescence. !? 


a In Laennec’s cirrhosis in which di- 
etary factors are of importance in 
pathogenesis, patients are greatly 
benefited by a diet containing suffi- 
cient protein of proper quality together 
with B complex vitamins.!: !!> 


Meat with its abundance of high quality protein contributes importantly to 
the structural organic components of all tissues and to the dynamic aspects 
of metabolism. In addition, its valuable amounts of B vitamins, iron, phos- 
phorus, potassium and other minerals make an important contribution to the 
fundamental role these nutrients play in metabolism. 


1. Present Knowledge of Protein, in Present Knowledge in 
Nutrition, New York, The Nutr. Foundation, Inc., 1953, p. 10. 
. Amino Acids and Plasma Protein Production, Nutr. Rev. 
:322 (Nov.) 1944. 

3. Plasma Protein Metabolism by Isotope Tracer Technic, 
Nutr. Rev. 3:137 (May) 1945. 

4. Rose, W.C.: Half-Century of Amino Acid Investigations, 
Chemical and Engineering News 30:2385 (June 9) 1952. 
5. Delayed Amino Acid Supplementation in Rats, Nutr. 
Rev. 5:316 (Oct.) 1947. 
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6. The B Vitamins and Tryptophan Metabolism, Nutr. 
Rev. 9:272 (Sept.) 1951. 


7. Role of Vitamin By in Metabolism of Methionine, Nutr. 
Rev. 8:301 (Oct.) 1950. 

8. The Relation of Tyrosine Metabolism to the Supply of 
Ascorbic Acid, Nutr. Rev. 5:173 (June) 1947. 

9. Effect of Dietary Protein on Antibody Response, Nutr. 
Rev. 5:106 (Apr.) 1947. 

10. Pollack, H., and Halpern, S. L.: Therapeutic Nutrition, 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, Publication 234, 1952, p. 64. 

11. Methionine and Liver Necrosis in Man, Nutr. Rev. 
2:340 (Nov.) 1944. 

12. Diet and Liver Cirrhosis, Nutr. Rev. 8:13 (Jan.) 1950; 
Dietary Treatment of Liver Disease, ibid. 8:238 (Aug.) 1950. 
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Soybeans. Retention of two amino 
acids and two vitamins during sprouting 
and during cooking of sprouted beans by 
three methods were investigated and 
recorded. Sprouted beans retained 61 per 
cent of their tryptophan and 36 per cent 
of their lysine. The percentage retentions 
of lysine in cooked beans were 89 + 4.1 
to 93 + 2.1 and of tryptophan 77 + 4.1 
to 85 + 2.2. Thiamine retention after 
sprouting was 48 per cent and after 
cooking, 63 + 3.9 per cent to72 + 3.4 per 
cent. Retention of ascorbie acid after 
cooking was 27 + 3.3 per cent to 38 + 1.9 
per cent. No statistically significant 
differences in retention were noted be- 
tween the three methods of cooking. Dis- 
tribution of nutrients and moisture in 
the beans and sprouts were also deter- 
mined. 

Homogenized Milk and Viscosity 
of Cornstarch Puddings. Several 
different levels of cornstarch were used 
in preparing puddings with nonhomo- 
genized milk and milk homogenized at 
2500 lb. pressure. Viscosity of the hot 
puddings and relative firmness of the 
cold puddings were measured by use of a 
visometer and penetrometer, respec- 
tively. Puddings made with homogenized 
milk and the proportion of cornstarch 
to milk typical of household recipes were 
more viscous when hot and firmer when 
cold than similar puddings made from 
nonhomogenized milk. However, the 
degree of difference in viscosity and 
firmness of puddings made with the two 
kinds of milk was found to vary with the 
concentration of the cornstarch. Thus, 
there was no one value for the percentage 
reduction needed to produce a homo- 
genized milk pudding of consistency 
similar to one made with nonhomo- 
genized milk since the reduction de- 
pended on the level of cornstarch. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 1, December 23, 1953 
A. L. Lehninger.—p. 1194. 
* Nutritive value of canned foods; vitamin Be, folic 


*From fats to energy. 


acid, beta-carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin content and proximate 
composition. L. J. Teply, P. H. Derse, C. H. 
Krieger, and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 1204. 


From Fats to Energy. The inter- 
relationship between fat and _ carbo- 
hydrate metabolism is described on a 
molecular level in terms of the chemical 
structure of the intermediate substances 
involved and the specific enzyme pro- 
teins which catalyze the individual 
steps. Acetyl CoA (coenzyme A) is at the 
center of this whole story, and it is now 
known that this vitamin-containing 
complex of acetic acid is the basic meta- 
bolic building block involved in fat, 
carbohydrate, and amino acid metabo- 
lism. It also appears to be a basic unit in 
the metabolism of steroids and porphy- 
rins. Thus it seems to be the most funda- 
mental intermediary metabolite in all 
aspects of cellular metabolic activity. 
However, the intermediary metabolism 
of the cell is a highly interwoven affair. 
When the role of fat in nutrition is men- 
tioned, the complex relationships be- 
tween fat metabolism and that of protein 
and carbohydrate must be kept in mind. 
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Nutritive Value of Canned Foods. 
Forty-eight canned foods were tested 
for vitamin: Bg, folie acid, B-carotene, 
ascorbic acid, thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin content and proximate composi- 
tion. The products were assayed for 
vitamin Bs on a basis of total edible 
contents. Corn, cherries, pineapple juice, 
potatoes, sauerkraut, tomatoes, and 
meat products were found to contain the 
highest levels of this vitamin. The prod- 
ucts highest in folic acid were: asparagus, 
beans, berries, boned chicken, peas, 
pears, spinach, and oysters. In general, 
the 6-carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin results checked 
values previously reported, as did proxi- 
mate analyses on sixty-two samples 
representing fifteen products. These 
results substantiate old data and provide 
new information on canned food compo- 
sition. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 153, October 17, 1953 
* Prophylaxis of allergic disease in the newborn. J 
Glaser and D. E. Johnstone.—p. 620. 
* Trace elements in brucellosis. D. T. Berman. 
p. 643. 
Vol. 153, November 14, 1953 
* Management of the pregnant diabetic. E. Tolstoi, 
W. P. Given, and R. G. Douglas.—p. 998. 
Vol. 153, December 5, 1953 
* Kwashiorkor. C. D. Williams.—p. 1289. 
Vol. 153, December 12, 1953 
* Overnutrition and undernutrition.—p. 1364. 
Vol. 153, December 26, 1953 
* Relationship of obesity to coronary disease and 
hypertension. A. M. Master, H. L. Jaffe, and 
K. Chesky.—p. 1499. 


Allergic Disease in the Newborn. 
It has been observed that food sensitivi- 
ties occur most frequently in the first 
few months of life. A study was made to 
determine whether withholding cow’s 
milk from the potentially allergic new- 
born infant’s diet would influence the 
development and magnitude of allergic 
disease both then and later after adding 
cow’s milk to the diet. The results 
showed that four times as many infants 
in each of two control groups had major 
allergic diseases as in the experimental 
group (those from whom cow’s milk was 
withheld). Perhaps the greatest signifi- 
cance of these findings is the possibility 
of applying the general principles of 
prophylaxis to the immunologic and 
allergic management of potentially 
allergic children. 

Trace Elements in Brucellosis. A 
controlled study was made to discover if 
trace elements have a prophylactic or 
therapeutic effect on Brucella infections 
in man and lower animals. The results 
indicated that the supplementation of a 
practical dairy ration with trace ele- 
ments has neither a prophylactic nor a 
therapeutic effect on the course of experi- 
mentally produced bovine brucellosis in 
animals. Since cases of human brucellosis 
occur only as a result of direct or indirect 
contact with the animal reservoirs of 
the disease, the problem of control of the 
infection in human beings depends on 
control and eradication of the disease in 
the livestock population. 

Diabetes and Pregnancy. The 
healthy diabetic woman runs no greater 
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risk as far as her life is concerned in 
having a baby than the nondiabetic, and 
she has an 80 per cent chance of having 
a living baby. Although ketosis in the 
pregnant diabetic woman can be treated, 
it should be avoided if possible. Compli- 
cations, such as toxemia, hydramnios, 
and hypertension, after the thirtieth 
week are most serious. There is no 
specific treatment for them. Depending 
on complications, premature delivery 
offers the best chance of fetal survival. 
The exact time for delivery cannot be 
determined, but Caesarean section is the 
best procedure in terminating the preg- 
nancy of the diabetic patient with com- 
plications and an_ excessively large 
infant. Experienced pediatric care and 
treatment of the newborn as a premature 
infant is imperative. 

Kwashiorkor. This disease is obvi- 
ously not a simple one and has been 
called everything from “Kwashiorkor”’ to 
“poly-deficiency disease’? by doctors in 
different parts of the world. It is proba- 
bly due to malnutrition and protein 
defects and occurs particularly in the age 
period of six months to five years. It 
differs from total undernutrition in that 
the total intake of calories may be 
sufficient, but the excess of carbohydrate 
in relation to protein is damaging. When 
the disease was first described, the severe 
cases were the main theme; now physi- 
cians can detect the early cases. It is 
prevented by a reasonably good diet for 
mother and child which means the 
parents must be taught what food to 
provide. 

Calorie Overnutrition and Under- 
nutrition. The drive to eat and drink 
is essential, but the control of this 
drive is not easily understood or, if 
understood, is not easily accepted and 
put into practice. Statistics of insurance 
companies prove that the effects of 
obesity are dangerous, that the obese 
are predisposed to hypertension, dia- 
betes, and atherosclerosis. The best pre- 
ventive measure is to remain at or slightly 
below the ‘‘ideal’’ weight. Undernu- 
trition causes children to grow slowly as 
measured by height, weight, and ‘‘ bone 
age,’’ which slows their maturation and 
prolongs their life. The offspring of a 
mother who is undernourished resemble 
prematures even at full term. The ideal 
weight for a given height cannot, in the 
light of present knowledge, be deter- 
mined categorically. It varies with the 
individual, his activity, age, and sex. 

Obesity and Heart Disease. Obese 
persons with heart disease or hyperten- 
sion have a much higher mortality rate 
than those who are of average weight or 
below. Obesity increases’ the basic work 
of the heart and thus places a strain on 
it. The frequency of obesity in patients 
with heart disease in private practice 
was ascertained. There was a definite 
increase in the relative frequency of 
overweight in men with coronary disease, 
including angina pectoris, coronary in- 
sufficiency, and coronary occlusion. The 
development of coronary disease and 
hypertension in women may not be 
influenced by obesity. Although obesity 
occurs more commonly in patients with 
hypertension or coronary disease, no 
definite conclusion concerning the 
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So light in weight! Even 
youngsters can carry large 
stacks of Melmac dinner- 
ware easily — no strain, no 
effort. 


os . 


NO BREAKAGE IN OVER 3 YEARG! 


—A CUM LAUDE REPORT ON MELMAC® DINNERWARE FROM HENRY GRADY HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


Serving an average of 700 students and faculty members every school day 
... for over three years... without any known instance of breakage — 
that’s the good report from Henry Grady High School on dinnerware made 
of Melmac molding material. 

And why do they give Melmac dinnerware straight A’s at Henry Grady? 
A number of reasons, such as 

... the way their Melmac dinnerware doggedly defies breakage — delivers 
budget-saving economy. I[f active teen-agers don’t shatter Melmac, who will? 
...and Melmac’s rich, lustrous colors — in this instance the school colors, 
a nice touch in a school cafeteria. 

... also there’s Melmac’s deceptively light weight which makes 

light work for many hands — young hands! 

... and the clatter-free way Melmac behaves! It stacks about as quietly 


as your blackboard erasers... and whatever racket you hear in school 
cafeterias served by Melmac, its not from the dishes! 





















Why not enroll Melmac dinnerware in your school at once? We’ll be glad 
to send you full information in the illustrated booklet, Of Melmac 
Dinnerware — and you can ask your supplier to show you the variety of 
attractive colors and designs available. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
30-57 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Good-looking! Melmac’s 
appetizing colors make foods 
appealing, meals more fun. 













In Canada: NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
5550 Royalmount Avenue, Montreal, Quebec 
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etiologic relationship between obesity 
and these diseases can be drawn. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL 


CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 205, November, 1953 
* Inhibition of glucose uptake by the serum of dia- 
betic rats. J. Bornstein and C. R. Park.—p. 503. 
* Insulin-reversible inhibition of glucose utilization 
by serum lipoprotein fractions. J. Bornstein. 
p. 513. 
Vol. 205, December, 1953 
Metabolism of essential fatty acids. Incorporation 
of acetate into arachidonic acid. J. F. Mead, 
G. Steinberg, and D. R. Howton.—p. 683. 


Serum Inhibitor of Glucose Up- 
take. A study was made of the inhibi- 
tion of glucose uptake by the serum of 
diabetic rats. In experiments on Sprague 
Dawley rats, serum from alloxan- 
diabetic rats inhibited the uptake of 
glucose in vitro by the diaphragm of 
normal fasted rats. This inhibitory effect 
was reversed by insulin in vitro. Serum 
from diabetic rats which have been 
adrenalectomized or hypophysectomized 
did not inhibit glucose uptake. The 
injection of both growth hormone and 
cortisone into diabetic hypophy 
sectomized rats restored the inhibitory 
property of the serum. The injection of 
either substance alone did not restore 
inhibition and the addition to the serum 
in vitro of the substance not injected 
was also ineffective. Growth hormone 
and cortisone added simultaneously to 
the serum had no effect on glucose 
uptake. 

Inhibition by Lipoproteins. Lipo- 
protein fractions obtained from serum of 
diabetic rats by a flotation procedure 
or by fractionation with alcohol pro- 
duced, in vitro, an insulin-reversible 
inhibition of the glucose uptake by the 
diaphragm. The serum of diabetic rats 
after removal of the lipoproteins by 
flotation was not inhibitory. Normal rat 
or human serum and serum from hypo- 
physectomized diabetic rats did not 
yield an inhibitory lipoprotein fraction. 
An inhibitory lipoprotein fraction was 
obtained from the blood of a human sub- 
ject during hypoglycemia induced by 
the injection of a large dose of insulin. 
Glutathione synthesis in liver slices 
from fasted rats, incubated in a medium 
containing glucose, was inhibited by a 
lipoprotein fraction obtained from serum 
of diabetic rats, and the inhibition was 
partially reversed by addition of insulin. 
The same fractions did not inhibit 
glutathione synthesis in liver slices from 
fed rats. This appears to localize the 
insulin-reversible inhibition at the level 
of the hexokinase system. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 15, December, 1953 

Abbott.—p. 10. 
* Factors to be considered when selecting and con 
D. M. Grahame. 





* Diet in cirrhosis of the liver. F. E. 


ducting palatability panels. 
p. 15. 


Diet in Cirrhosis. Food is the 
‘medicine of choice’ for cirrhosis 
(chronic hepatitis); there are no specific 
drugs. Abstention from alcohol, nar- 
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cotics, and sedatives; careful use of 
drugs; and adequate rest are also im- 
portant. Conclusions from experiments 
with dietary factors in cirrhosis are 
briefly reported. High caloric, protein, 
and carbohydrate content and moderate 
to low fat are the requirements em- 
phasized. Most patients with cirrhosis 
suffer from poor appetite; therefore, 
attractive meals are essential. Efforts 
should be made to have the patient eat 
easily digested food, often supplemented 
by intravenous glucose to fill the carbo- 
hydrate and caloric needs, and plasma 
or amino acid solutions for extra pro- 
tein. Suitable foods for the diet are 
noted. 

Palatability Panels. In _ selecting 
palatability judges, several factors are 
important, i.e., acuity of taste and 
smell, previous experience, and health. 
Age and sex are doubtful factors (young 
persons and women seem to be better), 
and the dulling effect of tobacco is 
without substantial supporting evidence. 
Of utmost importance is the judge’s 
ability to duplicate his evaluations. 
Suggestions for conducting panels in- 
clude: (a) the method of preparing and 
presenting samples must be uniform; 
(b) pauses should be allowed, and the 
number of evaluations per judging period 
limited to retard taste fatigue; (c) the 
temperature of the test substance should 
be proper; and (d) the laboratory must 
be air-conditioned, quiet, and properly 
lighted. Most investigators prefer the 
silent, individual scoring method for 
unbiased results. There are various 
methods for presenting samples, de- 
signed to make them suitable for statisti- 
cal analysis. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 32, December, 1953 

*The prevention of ACTH-induced sodium reten- 
tion by the use of potassium salts: A quantita 

G. W. Liddle, L. 
P. H. Forsham.—p. 1197. 

* Fructose in the treatment of diabetic ketosis. J. 
H. Darragh, R. A. Womersley, and W. H. 
Meroney.—p. 1214. 


tive study L. Bennett, and 


Preventing Sodium Retention 
with Potassium. The oral adminis- 
tration of large doses of either potassium 
chloride or potassium acetate to human 
subjects consistently results in diuresis 
of sodium. The degree of sodium diure- 
sis is greater in subjects in whom sodi- 
um retention has been induced by ACTH 
or cortisone than in untreated subjects. 
Two mechanisms may account for this 
effect: (a) displacement of body sodium 
and potassium and (b) suppression of 
renal tubular hydrogen and sodium ex- 
change. Sodium retention due to thera- 
peutic doses of cortisone or ACTH can 
be consistently prevented by daily ad- 
ministration of 200 mEq or more of 
potassium. 

Fructose for Diabetic Ketosis. It 
has long been hoped that a carbohydrate 
compound could be found which would 
be utilized effectively in diabetes 
mellitus without the aid of insulin. 
Fructose disappears rapidly from the 
blood in patients with diabetic ketosis, 
with or without insulin, and at the same 
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rate as in normal subjects. By using 
fructose instead of glucose, together with 
adequate amounts of insulin, carbo- 
hydrate can be administered early in 
the treatment of diabetic ketosis without 
increasing the effective osmotic pressure 
of the extracellular fluids. The dehydra- 
tion associated with diabetic ketosis can 
be corrected rapidly by infusing a hypo- 
tonic electrolyte solution made up to 
isotonicity with fructose. Intracellular 
water is increased early in the course of 
treatment. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 45, December, 1953 
* What we know today about how people learn. P. 
C. Lange.—p. 705. 
*The truth about weight control.—p. 723. 


How People Learn. This article 
hits the high spots of the ever-expanding 
learning theory. Modern increased learn- 
ing is due to learning materials, environ- 
ment, problem-solving situations, and 
the consideration given to changes, 
whether they occur in individuals, 
groups, or situations. Thus learning is a 
process of adaptation resulting from 
experience. Motor learning and learning 
situations in the vocational field have 
improved and are stressed. The impor- 
tance of time-motion studies in motor 
learning is pointed out, and benefits of 
flow charts of learning experiences which 
reflect new emphasis on problem-solving 
are noted. Group learning and attention 
to the ‘‘total situation’? are stressed 
strongly today in educational tech- 
niques. Several interesting charts and 
diagrams are drawn up for examples. 

Weight Control. Today, weight 
control is a popular topic. That the 
doctor is the best advisor in weight 
reduction is emphasized. There are many 
sensible dietary plans for weight reduc- 
tion, ones in which the body’s needs are 
met nutritionally except in calories. A 
good breakfast is stressed as a means of 
attaining satisfaction on a lowered food 
intake. Also there are several good 
methods for calculating the calories 
required in reducing diets. This article 
discusses the pros and cons of exercise, 
as well as the use of drugs, empha- 
sizing that they should be taken only 
on the physician’s advice. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 23, October, 1953 
* Studies in iron metabolism in angwmias in preg 
nancy: iron binding capacity and iron saturation 
of plasma. C. Mukherjee and 8. K. Mukherjee. 
p. 1 


Iron Metabolism. Results of a 
study of the binding capacity of plasma 
iron and iron saturation in 148 cases of 
anemia in pregnancy are presented. The 
control study was based on an investiga- 
tion of seventy cases of normal preg 
nancy and fifty normal non-pregnant 
women. It showed that there is an 
increase in the iron-binding capacity and 
a decrease in the iron saturation level 
of the plasma in normal pregnancy. The 
relative concentration of the unbound, 
iron-carrying protein of the plasma in 
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2 pee UNIQUE BOOKLET contains a mine 
of helpful information for your dieting 


patients. 
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A FREE guide 


to good eating 


for patients 


¢ On a diabetic diet 


* On a low-sodium diet 


Menus and Recipes featuring DIETETIC CANNED FOODS 


¢ On a low-calorie diet 


Today, your dieting patient can enjoy a 
wider variety of foods than ever before, thanks 
to the more than seventy-five dietetic canned 


The meal patterns it presents have been 
carefully calculated by the Home Economics 
and Research Staffs of American Can Com- 
pany. They tell your patient how to plan 
interesting, properly balanced meals in ac- 
cordance with his dietary needs, whether he 
eats at home, carries a lunch, or orders food 


foods now available. This booklet lists these 
special foods and gives simple recipes for appe- 
tizing, easy-to-make meals. 


Copies of this new booklet are available to 
dieting patients through physicians, dietitians, 
nutritionists, and public health workers. We 
suggest that you order a supply for your pa- 


in a restaurant. 


tients today. 


Order your copies of So You’re On A Diet NOW! 4 
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CAN 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY a> 
Home Economics Division 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me [] copies of the booklet, So You’re On A Diet, free 
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creases more than that of the total iron- 
carrying protein. These changes are 
exaggerated in both iron deficiency and 
dimorphic anemias in pregnancy. In 
nutritional macrocytic anemia, the iron- 
binding capacity of the plasma was 
found to be somewhat less than that in 
normal pregnancy, and _ considerably 
less than that in iron deficiency anemia. 
The iron saturation level approached 
that of normal gestation. The series is 
small, and definite conclusions are not 
possible at this stage. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 51, 
* The alanine, cystine, glycine and serine content 
of meat. J. C. Alexander, C. W. Beckner, and 
C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 319. 
* The influence of dietary fat and carbohydrate on 


November, 1953 


growth and longevity in rats. C. E. French, 
R. H. Ingram, J. A 
R. W. Swift.—p. 329. 

* Nature of the ‘“‘vitamin A-like factor’’ in lard. 8 
F. Herb, R. W. Riemenschneider, H. Kaunitz. 
and C. A. Slanetz.—p. 393 

* Nitrogen balance and growth of the rat as affected 

A.M. Siliciano and 


Uram, G. P. Barron, and 


by certain fruits in the diet. 
E. S. Nasset.—p. 403. 

The concept of an “appetite quotient’’ for the inter 
pretation of ad libitum feeding experiments 
K. J. Carpenter.—p. 435. 

Unsaturated fatty acids and alloxan diabetes. R 
R. Rodriguez, P. Cattaneo, B. A. Houssay, and 
B. Uno.—p. 441. 

Nitrogen balance of adult rats fed amino acid diets 
low in L-, DL- and b-tryptophan. E. S. Nasset 

and M. T. Ely.—p. 449. 


Amino Acids in Meat. Thealanine, 
cystine, glycine, and serine content of 
eighteen samples of beef, lamb, pork, and 
veal muscle cuts and beef organs were 
determined by microbiologic assay pro- 
cedures specially modified for this pur- 
pose. Cystine, glycine, and serine, with 
average values of 1.1, 5.0, and 5.2 per 
cent, respectively, were each determined 
with two microorganisms. Alanine, de- 
termined with one microorganism, gave 
an average value of 6.4 per cent. Depend- 
ing on the amino acid concerned, certain 
of the beef organs gave higher values 
than the muscle meats. Tween 80 (poly- 
oxyethylene sorbitan monooleate) pro- 
duced a general stabilizing effect in all 
assays, resulting in less variation and 
greater reproducibility of results. 

Dietary Fat in Growth and 
Longevity. The possibility that high- 
fat diets may have a detrimental effect 
on length of life and promote the de- 
velopment of degenerative disease in the 
aged was tested on rats. Male and female 
rats receiving a high-fat diet grew fully 
as rapidly as those on a carbohydrate 
diet, although they consumed less total 
calories. The life span of male rats in- 
gesting the high-fat diet decreased 
markedly, and there was also a less pro- 
nounced but significant decrease in the 
longevity of the females. The livers of 
males on the high-fat diet contained 
significantly more fat than those fed the 
carbohydrate diet. The histopathologic 
data and the frequency of diseases and 
abnormalities, however, revealed noth- 
ing that could be interpreted as a fat- 
induced cause of premature death. 

‘Vitamin A-Like Factor’’ in Lard. 
Biologic assays on molecular distillates 


from lard showed that it contains vita 
min A activity equivalent to about 
0.4 to 2 1.U. per gram. Chromatographic 
fractionation of unsaponifiables from 
lard and molecular distillates from lard 
yielded eluates which gave positive Carr- 
Price tests and typical vitamin A spec- 
tral curves, except in fractions having 
an extremely high ratio of unsaponifi- 
ables to units of vitamin A. It is 
concluded that typical vitamin A is 
present in lard and probably accounts 
for most of its biologic vitamin A ac- 
tivity. The so-called ‘“‘sparing’’ action 
of lard on utilization of added vitamin 
A in diets is in all probability due to the 
presence in lard of hitherto unrecognized 
typical vitamin A, 

Nitrogen Balance and Fruit Sup- 
plements. To gain more information 
on the nutritive value of bananas and 
some other fruits, experiments were per- 
formed with reference tonitrogen balance 
and growth. Balance observations were 
made on adult rats which were pair-fed 
diets low in protein. Casein was com 
pared with an isonitrogenous mixture of 
casein and banana protein. The nitrogen 
balance was unaffected by adding the 
fruit protein. The fecal nitrogen, how- 
ever, was greatly increased and the 
urinary nitrogen correspondingly de- 
creased when casein and banana protein 
were fed together. The nitrogen balance 
index of absorbed nitrogen was, there 
fore, increased as the result of supple 
menting casein with banana protein. The 
addition of 9 per cent fresh fruit pulp 
solids from banana, apple, and pine 
apple failed to affect significantly the 
growth of weanling rats fed ad libitum. 


THE LANCET 


No. 6797, December 5, 19 
* Lactation and fluid intake. R 
and B. Kilpatrick.—p. 1175. 


Lactation and Fluid Intake. A 
controlled investigation was made of the 
relationship of fluid intake to the amount 
of milk produced by 210 lactating 
mothers. The average daily intake of 
fluid was 69.1 oz. by the mothers who just 
satisfied their thirst. The second group 
was instructed to drink 6 pt. fluid daily. 
Their average intake was 107.5 oz. There 
was no evidence that forcing fluids had 
any beneficial effect on lactation. In 
fact, more milk was produced by mothers 
who drank only enough to satisfy their 
needs. 


53 
S. Illingworth 


THE MEDICAL CLINICS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Vol. 37, November, 1953 
*The management of patients with chronic non- 
T. G. Miller.—p. 1777. 


specific ulcerative colitis 


Management of Chronic Ulcera- 
tive Colitis. Chronic, nonspecific ul- 
cerative colitis is a relatively common 
and serious disease, and although its 
etiology is not understood, many theories 
have been advanced. The chief assump- 
tion is that it is infectious in origin, 
but no clinical correlation between the 
changes in the bacterial flora of the 
feces and the clinical condition of the pa- 
tient was observed. It was thought 
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that adrenal dysfunction could be the 
cause, and corticotropin and cortisone 
were administered, only to result in no 
lasting improvement. A history of food 
allergy could rarely be developed. Mal- 
nutrition sometimes entered the picture, 
and it was found that a dietary program 
consisting of an Amigen and dextri- 
maltose solution with added vitamins 
removed the symptoms satisfactorily. 
Regardless of whether malnutrition was 
the initiating factor, it was found that 
the diet is essential in therapy of this 
condition, but to be adequate the diet 
must contain more protein and calories 
than the weight of the patient suggests, 
because of the excessive loss due to 
diarrhea, the fever, and the toxemia. 


NEW YORK STATE 
JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 53, December 1, 1953 
*The prevention of low-salt reactions during the 
treatment of congestive heart failure with mer- 
curial diuretics. S. Waldman and L. Pelner. 
p. 2815. 


Prevention of Low Salt Reactions. 
It has been found that the administra- 
tion of 4 gm. salt throughout the 24-hr. 
period on the day of a mercurial injec- 
tion is advantageous in preventing the 
milder uncomfortable symptoms, such as 
cramps, fatigue, lassitude, fever, and 
chills, and even more severe reactions. 
It prevents excessive dehydration yet 
does not reduce the diuretic activity of 
the mercurial. This therapy seems par- 
ticularly indicated in patients with con- 
gestive heart failure under prolonged 
treatment and intensive low salt therapy 
(for more than one or two weeks). 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 1, December, 1953 
*Improving nutrition in Warren County. V. H. 
McCormick.— p. 684. 
*The care and feeding of speakers. E. 
700. 


Reed.— p 


Community Education Program. 
Volunteers and professional workers 
united to improve dental health and 
nutrition in a Virginia county where 
professional efforts alone had_ failed. 
Community members formed a planning 
committee which, with help from the 
state nutritionist and the publie health 
nurse, designed and put into effect a 
program consisting of: (a) a three-day 
dietary survey of school children; (b) 
a question-and-answer leaflet for 
parents; and (c) a presentation of find- 
ings, recommendations, and visual 
materials to representatives of various 
groups. A house-to-house campaign by 
Girl Scouts, newspaper and radio pub- 
licity, and films were other adjuncts. The 
following year’s keynote was education 
in the schools. This instruction was 
carried on throughout the year, cul 
minating in a county-wide nutrition 
week. An increased community aware- 
ness of nutrition has resulted. 

Program Speakers. Intelligent and 
not-so-intelligent reasons for selecting 
speakers are discussed. Suggestions on 
their ‘‘care and feeding’’ are given, in 
cluding the information the invitation 
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If you could look into homes 


all over the country... 


time and again 
you’d see 
this dinnerware 








Millions of pieces of Boontonware have been sold for 
home use alone. And for the same reasons that make it 
even more of an ideal buy for food service on a large 
scale. 











Boontonware makes the most of Melmac’s famous 
break-resistant qualities. There’s practically no 
breakage loss. 








Boontonware’s design rests comfortably between 
traditional and modern. Another reason for its mass 
appeal. 











Boontonware’s full selection of colors — solid pastels 
and deep tones — bring new life to food service and 
surroundings. Related colors, for perfect blending and 
mixing. 














Boontonware is a complete line. Plates, bowls, cups 






and service dishes for every need. Eight Colors to Mix or Match 

You can be double-sure when you specify Boonton- POWDER BLUE GOLDEN YELLOW 
ware. Sure of cutting operating costs. Sure of using the CRANBERRY RED COPPER ROSE 
dinnerware that enjoys wide-spread acceptance in the SEA FOAM GREEN STONE GRAY 
best of homes. 






FOREST GREEN TAWNY BUFF 









See your regular Supply House or write 
to us for the name of your nearest Dealer. 





Boontonwore complies with CS 173-50, 
the heavy-duty melamine dinnerware speci- 
fication as developed by the trade and 
issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and conforms with the simplified practice 
recommendations of the American Hospi- 
tal Association. 
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should contain, a happy medium of 
hospitality, introductions on the plat- 
form, thank-you notes, and corsages 
and other gifts. 


SCIENCE 
Vol. 118, November 13, 1953 
* Vitamin Bie conference. R. A. Harte and B. F. 
Chow.—p. 582 
An improved method for the determination of blood 
volume using radioactive iodinated human 
serum albumen. J. R. Erickson, J. B. MeCor- 
mick, and L. Seed.—p. 595. 
Vol. 118, November 20, 1958 
* Starvation and responsiveness of some laboratory 
animals. A. C. Giese.—p. 631. 
*Who discovered vitamins? E.V. MeCollum.—p. 
632. 
Vol. 118, December 11, 1958 
* Methionine content of teosinte. Comments and 
Communications.—p. 725. 
Vol. 118, December 18, 1953 
* Iodinated protein in milk. L. Van Middlesworth, 
A. H. Tuttle, and A. Threlkeld.—p. 749. 
Vol. 118, December 25, 1958 
* Differential dietary choices of albino rats occa 
sioned by swimming. W. J. Griffiths, Jr. and 
T. J. Gallagher.—p. 780. 


Vitamin B,. Conference. A sym- 
posium on the current status of vitamin 
By was held recently with sixty scientists 
participating. The subject matter of the 
conference may be divided among the 
major headings ‘‘Metabolic Roles,”’ 
‘‘Hematopoiesis,’’ and ‘‘Renal Fune- 
tion.’’ Experiments were reported which 
suggest that vitamin By plays an im- 
portant role ‘n the synthesis of nucleic 
acids and in the metabolic pathways of 
compounds such as_ glycine, serine, 
methionine, and choline. In the light of 
present knowledge, it was concluded that 
pernicious anemia must be regarded as 
the result of a tissue deficiency of By 
rather than a dietary lack. From studies 
on laboratory animals, strong indica- 
tions have emerged to suggest that the 
kidney is a focal point in the metabolism 
of vitamin Bi. 

Starvation and Responsiveness. 
Bullfrogs who were quite lethargic after 
storage were injected with small amounts 
of a high concentration of glucose in 
Ringer’s solution. They staged a 
dramatic and vigorous comeback. To get 
some idea of the degree of absorption of 
injected sugar, tests were made of the 
frogs’ urine. Results showed that about 
one-third of the sugar injected appeared 
in the urine within 7 hr., after which no 
more was voided. A somewhat similar 
observation was recently made with the 
sipunculid worm, Phascolosoma agassizzi. 
After a few days of starvation, contrac- 
tions of the retractor muscles were 
visible only under a magnifier. However, 
several hours after injection of glucose 
into the body cavity of the worm, the 
muscles showed considerably more 
vigorous contractions. 

Who Discovered Vitamins? The 
present writer believes that the first 
person to observe that unrecognized 
nutrients exist was J. A. B. Dumas, the 
distinguished French chemist. In 1870, he 
published a paper on ‘‘The Constitution 
of Blood and Milk’”’ which described the 
effects of substitute foods on the Parisian 
infants during the Siege. Saccharine 
emulsions were substituted for milk and 
the disastrous effects led him to say, 
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‘no conscientious chemist can assert 
that the analysis of milk has made 
known the products necessary to life 
which that aliment contains.’’ It wasn’t 
until ten years later that N. Lunn pro- 
vided proof that unidentified dietary 
essentials must exist in milk. The basis 
for Lunn’s statement was his observa- 
tion that mice could remain in good 
health for at least sixty days when 
restricted to milk as their sole food, 
whereas, when given an equal amount 
of a mixture of casein, lactose, milk fat, 
and milk ash they speedily declined 
and died. 

Methionine in Teosinte. In this 
exchange of correspondence, the state- 
ment of Scrimshaw and co-workers (pre- 
viously published) that teosinte would 
provide a vegetable protein of relatively 
high methionine content for Latin 
American people is questioned. The cor- 
respondent feels that the problem of 
providing methionine in vegetable pro- 
tein diets might better be effected by the 
use of synthetic methionine. The original 
authors replied that Guatemalan diets 
for adults may run as high as 500 gm., 
whole corn daily, prepared as tortillas, 
and that this supplies as much as 80 per 
cent of the calories and 70 per cent of the 
total protein. By substituting teosinte 
for corn, or mixing it with corn, a sig- 
nificant increase in methionine intake 
could be achieved without significant. 
change in dietary habits, for teosinte 
has a higher methionine:nitrogen ratio 
than corn, in addition to the fact that 
it has a higher total protein content. 

lodinated Protein in Milk. An ex- 
periment was performed to test for the 
production of protein-bound iodine in 
milk. This experiment, which is ex- 
plained in detail, indicated that milk 
contains an iodinated protein and puri- 
fied casein possesses a_ thyroid-like 
property for goiter prevention. Further 
experiments have demonstrated detect- 
able quantities of I! in all protein 
fractions of the electrophoretic separa- 
tion of milk. 

Dietary Choices of Albino Rats. A 
study was designed to investigate further 
the concept of homeostasis at the level 
of the total organism, the behavioral 
level. Rats were tested after swimming in 
a tank of water until symptoms of exhaus- 
tion were evident to see if they would 
choose between calorically useless sac- 
charine and valuable dextrose. Records 
of the food selections indicate that 
significantly more dextrose was con- 
sumed during the swimming period in 
comparison with the rest period. These 
results make it apparent that rats will 
alter their dietary selections in relation 
to the requirements of the situation. 
They tend to prefer a calorically valu- 
able substance to a similar tasting but 
calorically useless one. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Vol. 2, January, 1954 
* Clues to conflicts in L-N relations. M. Birnbaum 
and F. Colborn.—p. 17. 
*Trends in local-national relationships. M. Birn- 
baum.—p. 21. 


*A check list for building better working relation- 


ships. Tool Kit. M. Wingert.—p. 25. 
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Local-National Conflicts. Rea- 
sons for misunderstandings between 
national offices and their local affiliates 
include: local inattention to regional 
cultural differences; failure of national 
staff to gain personal recognition; badly 
managed visits to local groups; national 
expectations of local units; competition 
for local leaders’ time and interest; and 
the national representative and the 
local lay-participant having differing 
reasons for being in the organization. 
Blaming others will not solve problems; 
bringing common understandings to 
bear on problems and working thereon 
may resolve them. The national office’s 
primary purpose is to help and serve 
local units to work more effectively 
toward goals. 

Trends in National-Local Rela- 
tions. A questionnaire, designed to 
reveal possible changes in national-local 
relations and sent to some large organiza- 
tions, is reproduced with replies and 
editorial comments. One trend is un- 
willingness to be involved in ‘‘contro- 
versial’”’ affairs, i.e., civil liberties, 
international matters, and so on. Sig- 
nificantly, most of these objections ap- 
pear to be regional and limited to 
small, highly articulate groups with 
which the majority may or may not 
agree. National-office professional people 
seem to be sensitive to the need for 
developing a co-equal relationship be- 
tween the central office and its local 
constituencies. While none of the trends 
can warrant dogmatic conclusions, the 
central problem apparently is: ‘‘How 
san nationals and their local affiliates 
develop and serve their mutual interests 
while establishing a full recognition of 
the complementary roles and responsi- 
bilities of both?”’ 

Check List of Working Relations. 
A comprehensive check list is presented, 
for local and national groups tu spot 
places where the organization or a unit 
may improve methods of performing 
their organizational functions. Ques 
tions are grouped under the headings of : 
making decisions about goals and 
policies; fulfilling goals through program 
activities; building the organization; 
and evaluating decisions and actions. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 37, December, 1953 
* Brewing profits from restaurant training.—p. 46. 
How to build bigger restaurant volume. G. L. 
Wenzel.—p. 48. 
A Seandinavian recipe for bigger food service volume 
p. 50. 
Festive meals noon and night.—p. 52. 
A tradition that builds Sunday night trade.—p. 54 
Showmanship keyed to food.—p. 55. 
Vol. 88, January, 1954 
*A dozen ways to get new employees. J. B. 
O’Meara.—p. 38. 
*Warm up your business with hot soup. L. D. 
Freeman.—p. 46. 
* How to know your onions. ..and your tomatoes, 
too. K. Bemis and R. Seelig.—p. 48. 


Profits from Training. This article 
shows how one cafeteria has produced 
a more efficient operation With a care 
fully planned training program. The 
most important point in the planning is 
to tackle and solve problems one by one. 
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recipe booklet 
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PRE-COOKED : HOMOGENIZED 


Just mix with Richer flavor! Creamier texture —free 
COLD milk... and it’s ready of lumps and film! 3 Wonder Flavors! 
to serve! Chocolate ... Vanilla... Butterscotch 
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Now you can serve a delightfully delicious dessert—on short 
notice! Royal Instant Puddings are a dream come true— 
they’re pre-cooked, take practically no time or work in the 
kitchen! They’re rich in flavor—extra smooth and creamy- 
textured, extra satisfying because they’re homogenized! Keep 
' a good supply of Royal Instant Puddings on hand and you'll 
never again have a dessert problem! 


Send for FREE RECIPE BOOKLET and FREE SAMPLE 


The three different flavors of Royal Instant Puddings can be 
instantly prepared in many ways . . . to give an exciting 
variety of desserts. See for yourself—send for our Free Recipe 
Booklet. Along with the Recipe Booklet we'll send you a Free 
sample of Royal Instant Puddings so you can try the recipes. 
Once you do, you'll put these easy-to-prepare, easy-to-digest 
desserts on your menu every day! 





Write to: Institutional Division 
STANDARD BRANDS INC., 595 Madison Ave., NewYork 22, N. Y. 


Royal SIMSTANT Puddings 


A new Standard Brands product for Hotels, Restaurants and Institutions 
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Training must be aimed at one specific 
objective, not at several. Problems and 
results of planning and training in this 
specific cafeteria are listed. Six basic 
principles used were: (a) Management 
must avoid the assumption that em- 
ployees do not want to help or are not 
capable of improvement. (b) Manage- 
ment and employees together must 
locate problems and decide on solutions. 
(c) Solutions, consisting of time-proved 
policies, practices, and _ procedures, 
should be put in writing. (d) A sys- 
tematic routine of keeping adopted pro- 
cedures in effect should be worked out. 
(e) Employees should be involved cur- 
rently in new situations as they develop; 
by doing so, their interest, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and accountability are 
maintained. (f) Management must dis- 
cipline itself to scheduling and devoting 
time to training. 

Recruiting Restaurant Workers. 
Twelve sources of restaurant employees 
are listed in this article, first of a dozen. 
They are: (1) present employees’ recom- 
mendations; (2) menu clip-ons and table 
tents; (3) window signs; (4) employment 
services of state restaurant associations; 
(5) the U. 8. Employment Service; (6) 
private employment offices; (7) news- 
paper want ads; (8) radio advertising; 
(9) streetcar and bus cards; (10) high 
schools and trade schools; (11) churches; 
and (12) house-to-house canvassing. 
Each is discussed briefly, and salesman- 
ship in advertising the opportunities is 
emphasized. 

Soup Hits the Spot. From clear 
broths to one-dish meals, both kitchen- 
made and canned soups are tempting. 
A variety of canned soups should be on 
the shelf, not only for their own sake but 
also for their aid in making other soups. 
Garnishes, ideas for added flavor, and 
-anned soup combinations are suggested. 
Basic recipes are given for: brown stock 
or beef bouillon (convertible to veal 
bouillon), chicken stock, and quick 
tomato bouillon, as well as recipes for 
four ‘‘dressier’’ soups. 

Better Vegetable Buying. Table 
quality for vegetables starts in the crate 
or basket; the chef has no magic for 
inferior produce. There are two ways to 
buy vegetables: visiting the market per- 
sonally and ordering through suppliers. 
General suggestions are given on wise 
purchasing, and U. S. and state grades 
are discussed. Specific and detailed hints 
on buying each common vegetable are 
given, and a tabular guide to vegetable 
packages and contents is included. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 16, January, 1954 

* A case report on employe morale. A. S. Sandke. 
p. 19 

* Have a kitchen safety program. 


48. 


H. Watson.—p. 


Raising Employee Morale. To 
measure morale in a university clerical 
department, an inventory relating to 
fifteen aspects of the work situation 
was used. In 1952, the survey showed 
low general morale. The ‘‘pay’’ category 


was significantly below others, and 


“‘working conditions’? and ‘‘supervisor- 
employee interpersonal relations,’’ sig- 
nificantly above. Original comments 
centered on: pay dissatisfaction, in- 
security due to changes in the work situa- 
tion, brevity of rest periods, and lack of 
opportunity for advancement. Re- 
evaluation of jobs, merit reviews, a 
retirement program, and extended rest 
periods were instituted. A year later, the 
survey showed results which, although 
not dramatic, were an improvement. 
The inventory’s greatest value has been 
as a supervisor-employee communica- 
tion tool, which aione is an aspect of 
achieving good morale. 

Kitchen Safety. Alert supervision 
is the key to safe kitchen operation; 
top management is guilty if accident 
premiums are high. Each operation 
should establish and follow a safety 
program, with the person in charge 
searching for hazards. All recent acci- 
dents should be analyzed, a pre-employ- 
ment discussion of safety as a pre- 
requisite for jobs is also important, and 
appeal should be made to the worker’s 
ego and sense of self-preservation. Nine 
management functions which can de- 
velop an atmosphere encouraging maxi- 
mum useful output are listed, as well 
as eight safety rules concerning spe- 
cific kitchen practices. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 25, December, 1953 
* How they put that quality into Danish canned 
FE Staff.—p. 127. 
Vol. 26, January, 1954 
FE Staff.—p. 31. 
FE Staff.- 


ham. 


“‘Stone-ground”’ livens market. 

Fish sticks—their acceptance mounts. 
p. 44. 

They’ve smoothed the rough path to melon-rind 
items. W. E. Dupree, J. G. Woodroof, and 8. 
Stewart.—p. 45. 


* Dried papaya mix. 


-p. 196. 
* Re diabetic ice cream. Questions & Answers. 


p. 211. 


Danish Canned Ham. Scientific 
farming, hospital-clean sanitation, and 
special processing and packaging tech- 
niques are the reasons that Danish 
canned ham, despite its higher price, is 
so popular in the Kast. Danish canning 
plants produce ham for export according 
to two methods. The first, aimed at 
maximum juice retention, employs 
vacuum sealing, open-vat cooking, cold- 
storage holding, and refrigeration en 
route. The second, designed to yield a 
more durable ham, uses a higher-tem- 
perature, autoclave type of cooking 
followed by an _ evacuating-soldering 
process which presses juice from the can 
during the vacuum operation. The 
processing and canning operations are 
described. 

Whole-Grain Bread. Fresh stone- 
ground flour derived from all parts of 
the wheat berry, including the germ 
and bran, is the cornerstone of ‘‘natural’”’ 
bread. The growing popularity of this 
nutritious product may solve the prob- 
lem of America’s decreasing consump- 
tion of wheat products. Since insects 
also enjoy stone-ground flour, and be- 
sause it oxidizes easily, it should be used 
the day of grinding or be refrigerator- 
stored in sacks. By proper stone design, 
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the entire grain is reduced to fine flour, 
nullifying the objection to bran as an 
intestinal irritant. A case history of a 
whole-grain bread business is presented 
with photographs. 

Quick Fish Sticks. Fish dinners in 
15 min., without objectionable odors, are 
possible with the new breaded, pre- 
deep-fat-fried, quick-frozen fish sticks 
now on the retail market. Portion control 
and merchandising advantages, as well 
as consumer convenience, are assets of 
this product. The processing is described 
in detail and illustrated. 

Melon Rinds. Results of research 
and formulas for melon rinds developed 
at the Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Station are presented. Varieties of melons 
for various purposes were selected; 
methods of preparing, treating, and 
holding the fruit were evaluated. The 
formulas are for preserves, pickles, 
glacé rinds, jam, conserve, and relish. 

Dried Papaya Mix. A new mix of 
dried papaya and dried milk which may 
be added to ice cream, milk, and other 
dairy products, has been patented. The 
preparation and processing of the mix is 
described. Papaya is mixed with pow- 
dered milk in a 2 to 1 ratio, canned, and 
sealed. 

Dietetic Ice Cream. Removal of 
sugar solids, without changing the 
product’s freezing point, is the problem 
in producing dietetic ice cream. Increas 
ing nonfat milk solids and substitution 
of large amounts of butterfat for solids 
are impractical, but some success has 
been obtained with low-lactose milk 
powder and with sorbitol (a sweet- 
tasting alcohol). A 50-50 blend of 70 
per cent d-sorbitol solution with 
powdered mannitol, commercial grade, 
is suggested. The formula for an approxi- 
mate 100-lb. mix is given. The mix should 
be processed in the usual manner, and 
‘are must be exercised to avoid blending 
it with the regular ice cream mix. A pure 
stabilizer, without added sugar, should 
be used, and sucaryl sodium may be sub- 
stituted for saccharin. Sugar-free flavors 
only, such as vanilla, coffee, or maple, 
should be used. 


FORECAST FOR HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


Vol. 70, January, 1954 
* Helping low income families. F. J. Bracken.- 
p. 16. 
* The school lunch—an integral part of the school 
program. Part III. N. Voegele.—p. 18. 
*The “why”’ of proper coffee brewing. E. 
stall.—p. 29. 


Salton 


Home Economics in Welfare Work. 
The author, home economist for a city 
welfare department, describes her work 
with homemakers. Cooking and nutri- 
tion classes have been taught, as well as 
food budgeting and the wise use of 
money. For instance, women who 
formerly over-spent for sweet goods have 
been shown the economy of home baking. 
Instruction for some has been tailored 
to their limited facilities, e.g., no oven. 
Home economics subjects are dovetailed; 
for example, low-calorie foods were 
brought up when dressmaking lessons 
made the women figure-conscious. A 
“fashion show’’ of finished garments 
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The Place of Enriched Bread 


in the Reducing Diet 


It is universally acknowledged that the only 
effective means of weight reduction is re- 
striction of caloric intake. Furthermore, it 
is acknowledged that no single food can be 
branded as fattening, that the solution to 
the problem is sensible limitation of the 
amounts of all foods eaten. 


That enriched bread has a place in the 
modern reducing diet is evidenced by its in- 
clusion in many weight reduction programs 
recommended by authorities in the fields of 
metabolism and internal medicine. Such a 
diet has recently been included in a pam- 
phlet published by one of the nationwide 
organizations concerned with national health 
and the increasing problem of obesity. 


This diet, a conventional reducing diet 
providing 1,200 to 1,400 calories per day, 





allows a balanced variety of basic foods in- 
cluding bread. Note the sample menu. 


Enriched bread is far more than just a 
carbohydrate food, as is often the mistaken 
concept. Moreover, in itself, it is not a “‘fat- 
tening food,” since only the calorically ex- 
cessive diet can induce increase in body 
weight. Three slices of enriched bread pro- 
vide only 189 calories, yet this amount 
makes a worthwhile contribution of biolog- 
ically applicable protein, B group vitamins, 
and valuable minerals including iron and 
calcium. Of even greater importance to the 
person dieting is the gustatory attractive- 
ness which bread lends to the meal. 






» The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are accept- 





























BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER BEDTIME 
4 ounces tomato juice Liverwurst sandwich Roast chicken (3 slices, or 3 ounces) Orange or % banana Y% cup milk 
1 boiled egg 1 slice of toast (1 ounce meat, mustard, lettuce) Broccoli 1 teaspoon butter 
1 teaspoon butter Coffee with milk Celery Small bunch grapes Asparagus Fresh fruit cup 
l cup of milk Tomato-cucumber Coffee or tea 
salad, vinegar with milk 













AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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was held at a luncheon which was really 
a lesson in foods. This type of aid, well 
known in rural areas, is relatively new 
in the city. However, its expanding 
influence would seem to indicate success. 

Cooperation in School Lunch. 
This article, the last of three, deals with 
the three types of school lunch com- 
mittees: (a) strictly advisory groups; 
(b) faculty-student or faculty-student- 
parent combinations; and (c) a coopera- 
tive group made up of citizen advisors, 
faculty, and students. The committee 
should work with school and other 
groups, and members should be assigned 
to subcommittees reflecting their in- 
Ideas for integrating the 
program include: a long-term news pro- 
gram; “‘flyers’’ for students, parents, and 
the community; visual materials in 
publie places; color slides, recordings, 
and transcriptions; and radio and TV 
publicity. Student participation is also 
important. For group work and educa- 
tion, the author suggests a menu- 
planning committee composed of the 
homemaking teacher, the school lunch 
manager, and student representatives. 
Adult education classes are also sug- 
gested for better understanding of the 
school lunch program and carrying its 
ideals into the home. 

Good Coffee. Chemistry deserves 
the credit for improving coffee over the 
Arabs’ original bitter black brew. Better 
growing methods; efficient cleaning, 
blending, roasting, and grinding; and 
formulation of precise brewing rules have 
all contributed to make your morning 
cup a pleasure. The effects of roasting 
on the coffee bean are discussed. For 
preservation of flavor and aroma, dealers 
are urged to pack fresh coffee properly 
and speed distribution of roasted coffee 
in the bean. The consumer, in turn, is 
admonished to purchase coffee in small 
quantities and use immediately. Rules 
for good coffee-making are: use a shiny- 
clean pot; use 2 level Tbsp. coffee to 
each 34 c. fresh cold water; use measuring 
spoons; and never let coffee boil. Correct 
brewing temperatures, as well as caffeine, 
are discussed. 


terests. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 76, December, 1953 

*Centralized dietary service. H. Hausli.—p. 72. 
Vol. 77, January, 1954 

* Snack bars can be profitable. F.S. Hyde.—p. 74. 


Centralized Service. A new 185- 
bed hospital, designed for decentralized 
operation, was converted when the 
advantages of centralized service were 
realized. A system was chosen in which 
individual meals are assembled at a 
combination packing and tray assembly 
table and then, as the vacuum containers 
pass down the conveyor, other items 
needed on the tray are assembled. The 
completed tray is checked at the end of 
the line and then put on a cart for dis- 
tribution to patients. A dietary em- 
ployee accompanies the cart and is 
responsible for the final tray, placing 
beverages, soups, and other final items 
on the tray just prior to serving. A selec- 
tive menu is available for all patients. 
No special ‘‘diet kitchen’ is operated, 
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most therapeutic foods being cooked on 
the main range. Major dietary responsi- 
bilities are divided between the food 
manager and the dietitian. Specific 
duties of each are listed. 

Hospital Snack Bars. Visitors and 
personnel welcome the food service 
sponsored by women’s auxiliaries of 
some hospitals. Grant Hospital, Chicago, 
which began with donated, volunteer- 
served doughnuts and coffee, now offers 
a coffee lounge with a variety of pur- 
chased food and employs a paid worker. 
.. Delnor Hospital, St. Charles, Illinois 
(50 beds) has found the operation of an 
auxiliary-sponsored snack bar so popular 
that patronage and profits last year 
totaled $2000...At the Sherman Hos- 
pital, Elgin, Illinois, a real snack bar 
with counters and stools recovered the 
entire cost of installation within a year. 
Volunteer workers man the bar which is 
open from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day 
except Sundays and holidays. . .At St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, a profitable 
fountain luncheonette combined with a 
gift shop is operated by volunteers who 
were trained by an ice cream company to 
make sodas, sundaes, and other fountain 
products. Other money-making services 
of volunteer organizations in hospitals 
are described. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 28, January, 1954 
Dietetics: old and new. E. N. Todhunter.—p. 94. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 62, January, 1954 
* How well do you know your prunes?—p. 51 


Prunes. Low in cost, prunes are 
adaptable to deluxe as well as simple 
service. Unlike other fruits, prunes 
are packaged only as needed. After 
harvesting, they are graded for size 
(determined by the number of prunes 
to a pound) and stored in individual 
bins. As orders are to be filled for the 
trade, the fruit is processed and then 
packaged in 1- or 2-lb. consumer 
packages and 30-lb. institutional cases. 
Plans for final use should determine 
the size, grade, and type of prunes to 
buy. Prunes should be refrigerated at 
45° to 50°F. to prevent sugaring, drying 
out, or moldiness. Canned-dried and 
strained prunes are also available. The 
author recommends steaming under 
pressure, especially for canned-dried 
prunes. The nutritive value and economy 
of this concentrated food are discussed, 
and ideas for serving prunes are given. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
HOUSING 


AND 


Vol. 1, November, 1953 

* How to save money in food buying. F. H. Jensen 
and V. H. Donovan.—p. 2. 

*Here’s an easy way to train waiters. J. Lefler. 
p. 7. 

* Planned work flow speeds service and reduces 
traffic.—p. 14. 

* How to use and care for peelers, slicers and chop 
pers.—p. 18. 


Economical Food Buying. A large 
industrial feeding operation has effected 
economy through streamlined food 
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purchasing. Its three cafeterias were 
studied and their food needs consoli 
dated; specifications and standards for 
foods were established; and a blanket 
order buying policy was substituted for 
the old, individual orders. The larger 
orders encouraged competition among 
suppliers. Orders covering the year's 
need and specifying exact items as well 
as prices are now placed with successful 
bidders. The buyer, with much ‘red 
tape’’ gone, has more time to learn about 
markets and price trends. Requests for 
food delivery are handled by individual 
releases. The cafeterias were photo- 
graphed for the article, and a floor plan 
of one is shown, as well as copies of four 
accounting forms used. Savings over a 
year are estimated at 2 to 3 per cent on 
total purchases. 

Training Waiters. The sales ap- 
proach should be emphasized to those 
who serve food; they should learn that 
their jobs mean service, not servility. 
Grooming should next be stressed. 
Third, the employee should wait on other 
dining room workers, whose criticisms 
on rating slips can serve as on-the-job 
training. The supervisor or captain 
should oversee these meals. After a 
week, the new employee may be as- 
signed to regular service under strict 
supervision. 

Planned Work Flow. Can twenty 
four persons prepare and serve 3009 
lunches daily? One New York State high 
school says yes. Its highly mechanized 
kitchen has equipment grouped and 
placed to facilitate the necessary pro 
gressive flow pattern. The preparation, 
service, and dishwashing areas have been 
departmentalized and complement each 
other, and a special two-door refrigerator 
assures fresh milk for the lunchers. The 
kitchen is diagrammed in detail, and 
photographs of various areas are shown. 

Peelers, Slicers, and Choppers. A 
brief review is presented of the recom- 
mended operating and weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly maintenance procedures 
for three of the most widely used types 
of kitchen equipment—vegetable peelers, 
food slicers, and meat choppers. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 82, January, 1954 
* Recipe for a well planned kitchen. E. Perry.— 


p. 73. 
*Four tools for handling therapeutic diets. J 
Hartman.—p. 112. 


Cooperative Planning. Dietitians, 
architect, and superintendent pooled 
their combined skills in fashioning the 
new dietary department at City Hos 
pital, Cleveland. The author notes the 
need for all three, and if one should 
overrule the team’s considered judg- 
ment, the result is likely to be bad. 
Employees should also be consulted; 
not only can they give helpful hints but 
respect for their suggestions will improve 
morale. At City Hospital, the main 
decisions were to: (a) correlate all 
dietary services in the new building 
except already-satisfactory decentral 
ized patient food service; and (b) plan 
work areas for a broader scope of work 
with improved methods to assure high 
standards of served food. The planning of 
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Now's the time for 
CHOCOLATE PIE 


DE LUXE 


Buy Jell-O products from your whole- 
saler—or write to General Foods 
Corp., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 


ma. 2. 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corp. 


_,, CHOCOLATE 
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Chef's special of the month 
Rich! Smooth! Economical! 





It’s an extra-rich, dark, fudgey chocolate 
pie—a premium dessert that costs you 
only about 45¢ per 9-inch pie, including 
the whipped cream garnish! 


Chocolate Pie De Luxe is rich enough to 
command a good price and earn you a 


larger-than-average profit. And like all the taste. 


3 ounces Baker’s Champion 
Chocolate Naps 
214 quarts milk 
114 pounds Jell-O Chocolate 
Pudding and Pie Filling 
2 cups cold milk 
3 cup (3 ounces) butter 
4 baked 9-inch pie shells 
1 cup heavy cream 


1. Add chocolate to 21 $ quarts milk 
and heat over rapidly boiling water 
until milk is scalded. Beat with wire 
whip until blended. 













Chocolate Zane 2 
PUDDINGs ~ 
PIE FILLING 


FREE 






Comes in 41/2 Ib. 
and 11 Ib. pkgs. 


PIE DE LUXE 


hundreds of wonderful desserts and dishes 
made from Jell-O products, this pie is a 
snap to prepare. 

Try it soon. You'll like the ease and con- 


venience of this inexpensive luxury dessert 
—and your customers will like its looks and 


as 


CHOCOLATE PIE DE LUXE 


2. Combine pie filling mix and 2 cups 
cold milk. Add to chocolate mixture 
stirring constantly until mixture 
thickens—about 3 minutes. Then 
continue cooking 10 minutes longer 
stirring frequently. : 


3. Remove fr 
‘om heat and stir i 
butter. — m 


4. Pour hot filling into cooled pie 
shells, allowing about 3 cups filling 
per pie. Chill. Garnish with cream 
whipped and Sweetened, and used 
to border pies as shown. 


General Foods Corporation 
Institution Food Service, Dept. J3 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Fill in this coupon and send today for your 
free copy of General Foods quantity recipe 
OFFER | folder with popular Parfait Pie recipes. 

. 


















28258 
cut breakage costs 
to an all-time low! 


More than 1000 schools and hospi- 
tals all over the country are getting 
better service at greater savings 
with this line. How about you? 





ARROWHEAD 


Heavy duty dinnerware of non-chipping 
Melamine plastic in beautiful pastel colors. 
Wide rim design. 





EFFICIENCY WARE 

Top quality economy dinnerware. Sturdy, 
durable Melamine plastic. Light in weight; 
easy to handle. 





ARROWHEAD CAFETERIA TRAYS 


Plate and tray all in one. Easy to wash. 
Easy to stack. Space-saver, labor-saver, 
money-saver. Won't break! 





NEW €RYSTALON TUMBLERS 


Shatterproof! Safe in automatic dishwashers. 
Won't chip! 4 sizes: 12-0z.; 10-0z.; 8-oz.; 5-oz. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Ask your jobber or send for catalog 


international inolded plastics, inc. 
Dept. ADA 354 « Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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the kitchen and the finished products 
are discussed in detail. 

Therapeutic Dietary Tools. Food 
supervisors in dietitian-less hospitals 
will find four publications helps in 
nlanning modified diets. These are: The 
Vaster Menu Diet Manual of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association; The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital’s Manual of Applied 
Nutrition; the Handbook of Diet Therapy 
written for A.D.A.; and Meal Planning 
with Exchange Lists, jointly prepared 
by the American Diabetes Association, 
A.D.A., and the Diabetes Branch of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. The pur- 
pose of each is briefly noted. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 32, January, 1954 


1 
*Supervision by suggestion. E. E. Jennings.— 
p. 288. 


* Scripts vs. role-playing. B. J. Speroff.—p. 304. 


Supervision by Suggestion. Rul- 
ing by authority, threat, or a “‘leash’’ 
create employee suspicion and _resist- 
ance. One good alternative is supervision 
by suggestion, probably the most com- 
mon form of which occurs’ through 
example. Other methods are: instructing 
by asking questions; commending em- 
ployees when possible; presenting facts 
or ideas without drawing conclusions; 
and crediting the worker with having 
said something the supervisor wishes he 
had said. Too much suggestion, however, 
may lead to the workers’ acquiring such 
an exalted sense of their worth that they 
harass the supervisor with their ideas— 
as troublesome a situation as the re- 
sistance which the suggestion method 
helps alleviate. 

Training Aids. Role-playing, i.e., 
spontaneous drama, may be effective in 
training personnel. However, it has both 
advantages and disadvantages, which 
are listed in the article. Also enumerated 
are the good and weak points of the 
script method, which uses structured 
drama. The most successful training 
program, the author concludes, is 
tailored to the individual group. It 
presents material logically and meaning- 
fully while making it palatable and at- 
tempts to produce the greatest possible 
understanding of the material presented. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 32, January, 1954 
* Wise food purchasing.—p. 33. 
* Portioning methods and tools for the school lunch. 
O. M. Thomas.—p. 35. 


Food Buying. A _ panel discussion 
on wise food purchasing is reported, with 
the first two talks excerpted and the 
third given in full. The first speaker, on 
“Quality Food,’’ emphasized that no 
one can be both a quality buyer and a 
price buyer. He noted the importance of 
buying with the end use of the product 
in mind. The next discussant talked on 
the outlook for food supply for the com- 
ing year. The third, who discussed bid 
specifications, explained how to write 
a good specification according to one’s 
particular needs. The question and 
answer period is also reported. 

Portioning in School Lunch. 
Recipes for school feeding should indi- 
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cate clearly the number and size of por- 
tions they yield; accurate measuring 
tools and scales are needed; and capacity 
or size should be marked on each cooking 
or baking container. Pans for the hot 
table should also be measured. Various 
ways of portioning, either in the kitchen 
or at the serving counter, are noted. To 
cut loaf or sheet cakes, judgment and 
dexterity must be developed. Sugges- 
tions on the care and selection of tools 
conclude the article. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 74, January, 1954 
* How a dishwashing department’s staff was reduced 
from thirteen to eight. A. W. Dana.—p. 32. 
* How to use the many modern processed and _ pre- 
portioned foods. M. Batey.—p. 34. 


Streamlined Dishwashing. A res- 
taurant serving 1200 to 1500 luncheons 
daily formerly used the conventional 
soiled dish table. Thirteen persons were 
required for: scrapping and loading and 
unloading two machines; glasswashing; 
drying silver and trays; and distributing 
clean dishes. The modernized procedure, 
devised after a two-day study of the 
flow of soiled ware to the ware-washing 
department, requires only seven or eight 
workers. The new operation is deseribed 
in detail. 

Modern Foods. ‘‘Working over’ 
leftover food is expensive. The soundest 
method of cutting such costs is to assure 
accurate portion control and uniform 
quality through use of the new pre- 
processed and preportioned foods. The 
many types of processed meats, fish, 
poultry, baked goods, fruits, vegetables, 
juices, soup bases, canned foods, and 
other items are enumerated. 


WHAT’S NEW IN 
ECONOMICS 


HOME 


Vol. 18, January, 1954 
* Where do you get your vitamins? C,A.Elvehjem. 
-p. 44. 


Sources of Vitamins. Despite the 
vogue for drugstore nutrition, the food 
supply continues to be the important 
source of vitamins for most people. Foods 
come either from plants or animals feed- 
ing on plants; therefore, the original 
sources of nutrients are mostly from 
plants produced by the soil. An exception 
to this is vitamin D, insufficient in any 
of the higher plants to meet animal 
needs. In relation to plants, the author 
discusses vitamins A, E, K, and the 
B-complex. Although the B vitamins 
were first isolated from plants, ribo- 
flavin and folie acid have also been ob- 
tained from animal products. Liver is 
noted as the source of many B vitamins, 
and By, in which cobalt is found, is 
distinguished as the only mineral-con- 
taining vitamin. With a few exceptions, 
such as vitamins D and By which must 
be manufactured from natural products, 
all vitamins may be synthesized. The 
availability of pure vitamins has yielded 
standards by which the actual amount of 
each compound may be measured in 
natural foods. Enrichment of foods with 
vitamins is also discussed, and a chart 
is supplied. 
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without calories 


‘Saxin’ is prepared especially for 
diabetics, overweight persons, and those 
who can take little or no sugar. 


‘Saxin’ gives a pure, sweet taste to all foods 
and beverages; it keeps its flavor when 
boiled or baked; even cooking with 

acid fruit does not alter its taste. 


Freedom from metallic aftertaste is an outstanding characteristic of ‘Saxin? 


Write for a free 
professional sample 
bottle of 200 

‘Sax 





® 


vw Saccharin 


Supplied in Bottles of 200 and 1,000 
Each product is equivalent in 
sweetening power to one teaspoonful 
or one lump of cane sugar. 


& Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) Inc., Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 
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Seventh FAQ Conference. Dr 
Philip Vincent Cardon was named new 
Director-General of the Food and Agri 
culture Organization during the Seventh 
FAO Conference in Rome in December. 
Dr. Cardon was formerly Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
U.S.D.A. He is FAO’s third adminis- 
trator, succeeding Dr. Norris Ek. Dodd, 
also of the U. S., who has served since 
1948. 

Changing emphasis in food production 
programs was the keynote of the Con- 
ference; i.e., that stress on general food 
production expansion, vital in the post- 
war crisis, must now yield to a more se- 
lective approach. Production must be 
increased in areas of greatest need and 
in commodities for which expanded con- 
sumption is needed and possible. A sec- 
ond recommendation was that measures 
be taken to enable consumers to buy 
more of the foods now abundant, such as 
increasing purchasing power, reducing 
production costs, effecting more efficient 
marketing including reduced distribu- 
tion costs, and providing more flexible 
price policies. 

The 1953 FAO Conference asked the 
FAO Council to study the possibility of 
associate membership in FAO for non- 
self-governing territories. 

The Conference welcomed the plan of 
Mexico to establish a permanent Center 
of Agricultural Studies and asked the 
Director-General to assist in its work. 

A European Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Commission was established at the Con- 
ference. The disease, which is estimated 
to have cost Europe $600 million in a 
recent eighteen-month period, requires 
international cooperation for control. 
FAO will provide a secretariat for the 
new regional control commission, and 


Indiana University 
SupsEectT: Readings on Nutrition 
Dates: June 1-17 
Crepir: 2 hr. 


Sussect: Special Problems in Foods or 
Nutrition 

Daves: June 1-17 

CrepiT: 1 hr. or more 


Michigan State College 

Supsect: Recent Trends in Diet Therapy 

Dates: July 6-17 

Crepit: 3 term credits 

DeEscriPTION: Designed to present 
recent advances in nutrition and 
their application to diet therapy. 
Applicants should present evidence 
of graduation from an accredited 
college and be able to satisfy 
academic requirements of A.D.A. 
in chemistry, physiology, and bac- 
teriology. Credits earned will 
partially fulfill requirements in nu- 
trition for A.D.A. membership. 


technical advice will be given by a group 
of veterinarians of the International 
Office of Epizootics, clearing house for 
information on all animal diseases. 


New Government Food Agency. 
The Food Industries Division is one of 
twenty-five new divisions set up by the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration of the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. Jacob M. Schaeffer has been 
appointed as the deputy director, hav- 
ing transferred from the U.S.D.A. a few 
months ago. Mr. Schaeffer’s background 
includes staff positions with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
D.A. and the War Food Administration. 
Temporary ‘“‘directors’’ on loan from 
industry will assist Mr. Schaeffer, bring- 
ing in new viewpoints and new contacts 
with industry on a periodic rotation 
basis. No individual areas of commodity 
responsibility have been published. 

Only three annual surveys are now 
being made by the Department of Com- 
merce in the food field. These deal with 
confectionery, salad dressings, and pre- 
serves. However, a possibility exists that 
additional surveys will be made and that 
the Industry Report series, dropped in 
1950, may be re-established. 

Also, it is possible that the U.S.D.A. 
may turn its food processing problems 
over to the Department of Commerce at 
the point of first processing, in line with 
the Hoover Commission reports issued 
in 1949. However, definitions of the ex- 
act jurisdiction of the two departments 
will probably not be made until the pend- 
ing major reorganization of the U.S.D.A. 
is completed. 

Food 


and Drug Administration 


SPECIAL SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


New Jersey College for 

Rutgers University 

Sussect: The School Lunch Program 

Dates: June 28-July 2 

Crepit: 1 hr. (optional) 

Description: For home economics 
teachers and school lunch super- 
visors to study and evaluate the 
school lunch program. Emphasis 
will be given to recent developments 
in purchasing procedures, cost ac- 
counting, and nutrition education. 


Women, 


Syracuse University 
Sussect: Community Nutrition 
Dates: June 21-July 3 
Crepit: 3 hr. (optional) 
Description: In-service training for 
community workers. <A _ critical 
study of the place of nutrition in 
public health. 
Sussecr: The Educational Program for 
the School Lunch 
Dates: July 5-16 
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News. Nearly three-fourths of the 1228 
food shipments seized in 1953 were filthy 
or decomposed, according to the Food 
and Drug Administration; fifteen ship- 
ments were contaminated with danger- 
ous substances; and the remainder were 
seized to protect consumers from buying 
mislabeled or short weight items. Of the 
approximately 43877 tons removed from 
the market, 811 became unfit in storage 
after leaving the factories in good con- 
dition. 


Cancer Control Month. April has 
been designated as Cancer Control 
Month by Act of Congress, according to 
the American Cancer Society. Members 
who wish to participate in this effort 
may distribute leaflets, support the work 
financially (alone or through a state as- 
sociation treasury), or show films at 
state and local meetings. 


Plentiful Foods. The following 
foods, according to the U.S.D.A., are 
expected to be in abundance during 
March: 


Fruits and vegetables 

Oranges, fresh and 
processed 

Pears, winter 

Potatoes 

Raisins 


Beans 
Dry pinto 
Red kidney 
Cranberry sauce 
Grapefruit 
Onions 
Protein foods 
Dairy products 
Eggs 


Beef 
Chickens—broilers 
and fryers 
Fats 
Food fats and oils 
Peanuts and peanut butter 


Grapefruit and potatoes are noted as 


‘features’? of the month. 


Crepit: 2 hr. 

DescripTION: Selection and applica- 
tion of teaching techniques directed 
toward improving food habits in the 
school community. Offers oppor 
tunity for administrators, teachers, 
lunch managers, directors, and 
school nurses. 


Texas State College for Women 

SussectT: School Lunch 

Dates: June 21-26 

CrepiT: | hr. (optional) 

Description: Workshop designed to 
serve (a) workers in school lunch- 
rooms and (b) lunchroom super- 
visors and teachers. School super 
intendents and principals are urged 
to attend. Problems of nutrition, 
work organization, equipment, sur 
plus commodities, and sanitation 
will be discussed. Special emphasis 
on meal planning, preparation, and 
detection of nutritional deficiencies 
in children. 
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Wash Dishes in a Bathtub? 


It’s just as foolish to use a dishwashing compound 
that isn’t RIGHT FOR THE JOB 


Here is the successful restaurant manager’s recipe 
for avoiding dishwashing troubles— 


1. Have good equipment and well trained operators. 
2. Use Calgonite. 


Calgonite is a scientifically balanoed, full-strength 
dishwashing compound that gets even the dirtiest 
dishware sparkling clean. Dishes and silver shine, 
and glasses are spotless, without streaks or smears. 
Calgonite works equally well in hard or soft water, 
and keeps expensive dishwashing machines clean 
and film-free. 

No wonder so many restaurant managers choose 
Calgonite. They have found it is the most thorough 
... the most efficient . . . the most economical. With 
Calgonite, you’re sure you’re right. 


Use this perfect dishwashing team... for best results. 


1. CALGONITE . . . FOR THE BEST DISHWASHING JOB 


Calgonite is a full-strength compound containing Calgon and a 
most effective detergent. Calgonite gets your dishes, glassware 
and silverware really clean. From a cost-per-clean-dish stand- 
point, Calgonite is the most economical compound you can buy. 


2. CALGONITE ELECTRONIC DISPENSER .. . 
FOR PRECISION CLEANLINESS 


Automatically dispenses the exact amount of Calgonite neces- 
sary to maintain an efficient and thorough dishwashing solution 
in a continuous operation, 


Be cure youre right...use CALGONITE ! 


CALGON, INC., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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Break Menu Monotony 
without breaking rules—use JELL-O's 


LOW-CALORIE D-ZERTA 
...1¢@ Sweet but Sugar-Free | 


Wonderful D-ZERTA, made by the makers of Jell-O, comes 
in the six delicious Jell-O flavors, delightfully sweetened with 
saccharin...it contains only 10 calories per serving (sugar- 
sweetened gelatins give you up to 83 calories per serving!) 
..-it's absolutely carbohydrate free...and it costs only 4¢ to 
5¢ a serving! Take the boredom out of low-calorie and low- 
carbohydrate diets —treat your patients to D-Zerta! 


D-Zerta is now available in the dietetic section of grocery 
stores! Look for the new package containing 3 or 10 two- 
portion envelopes. Complete nutrition information, plus 
some exciting new recipes with every package! 


En Peal aad 


Pre Past FREE 


PT able 


A Product of 
General Foods 


Made by the 


makere of 
JELLO 


-------—--—- 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of the General Foods Corporation 


PERK UP YOUR PATIENTS WITH 
THIS LEMON FRUIT D-ZERTA 


Dissolve 7 grams Lemon D-Zerta in 1 cup 
hot water. Chill. When slightly thickened, 
add: 


2 tablespoons (30 grams) drained, pitted, 


quartered unsweetened cherries (red or 
light), 

2 tablespoons (30 grams) drained, diced 
unsweetened pineapple (cooked or canned). 
Divide evenly to fill 2 molds or sherbets and 
chill until firm. Makes dessert or salad. 


Nai lit winntbcceipceall 
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Dr. Olmsted Honored. The Aca- 
demie Nationale de Médicine of Paris has 
awarded Dr. J. M. D. Olmsted its Prix 
de Martignoni in recognition of his book, 
Claude Bernard and the Experimental 
Method in Medicine, which he wrote in 
collaboration with I*. Harris Olmsted, 
his wife. Dr. Olmsted, who is Professor 
of Physiology, University of California, 
Berkeley, spoke at the A.D.A. Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles last year on 
“Claude Bernard and Glycogenesis.”’ 


Borden Award in Chemistry. Dr. 
Donald V. Josephson, Head, Depart 
ment of Dairy Husbandry, The Pennsy] 
vania State University, will receive the 
Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk 
at the American Chemical Society’s 
125th national meeting in Kansas City 
on March 27. Dr. Josephson has made 
notable investigations in improving the 
flavor of milk products, and his research 
has made possible several fundamental 
advances in dairy chemistry and practi- 
cal improvements in dairy manufactur- 
ing. He has also developed methods of 
evaluating flavor for the Quartermas- 
ter Food and Container Institute and 
the American Dry Milk Institute. 
The award consists of $1000 and a gold 
medal. 


Postdoctorate Nutrition Fellow- 
ship. Doctors of medicine or one of 
the biologic sciences are invited to be- 
come candidates for the Russell M. 
Wilder Fellowship, newly established by 
The National Vitamin Foundation. The 
Fellowship was created to honor Dr. 
Wilder, of the Mayo Clinie’s Emeritus 
Staff, for his service and contributions 
to medicine and public health, and par- 
ticularly for his leadership in advancing 
the knowledge of diseases of metabolism 
and nutrition. The three-year fellowship, 
which will become effective September 1, 
will pay $4500 the first year, $5000 the 
second, and $5500 the third. Further de- 
tails about application are available 
from The National Vitamin Foundation, 
15 East 58th Street, New York 22. 


Du Bois Foundation Scholarships. 
Three additional scholarships—for the 
Rhode Island, Nebraska, and Tennessee 
Dietetic Associations—have been ap- 


| proved by the T. V. Du Bois Foundation, 


bringing scholarships to a total of six 
during the fiscal year of 1953. These 
awards are grants-in-cash to state as- 
sociations to enable qualified students 
to enter dietetic internships (see the 
JOURNAL, January, 1954, page 72). 

In addition to the awards by the 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Welch have donated $50 to the Scholar- 
ship Fund of the Cincinnati Dietetic 
Association. This gift will be known as 
the ‘Sally Keller Welch Memorial 
Scholarship,’’ in memory of their daugh- 
ter. Mr. Welch is the Director of Con- 
sumer Service of The Du Bois Company. 

American Intern in‘ Denmark. 
Janis Peet, a recent graduate of New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, is now a dietetic in- 











any time of day... 


a CITRUS SNACK. 


is a welcome ~ pick-up~™ 


Delicious citrus snacks appease between-meals hunger, 
provide quick energy, and promote sound nutrition. 
They help obese patients by reducing their desire for 
high-calorie foods. Encouraging the citrus snack habit 
is a most excellent and pleasant means of insuring 

an adequate intake of vitamin C daily. 


DELICIOUS AND NUTRITIOUS AS FRUIT OR JUICE 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





ACCEPTED FOR ADVERTISING 
= i a | D 4 . F IN JOURNALS OF THE 
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ORANGES Fe, 
’ GRAPEFRUIT es 


TANGERINES 
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tern in a Copenhagen hospital. Johanne 
Sorensen, President, Danish Dietetic 
Association, is Miss Peet’s director. 


Interns Graduate. Dr. Thomas E. 
Broadie, Superintendent, Ancker Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, on behalf of the Ramsey 
County Welfare Board of St. Paul, 
recently presented pins and certificates 
to seven graduates of the Ancker Hos- 
pital dietetic intership: Martha Allison, 
University of Idaho; Marlys Eaton, The 
Stout Institute; Beverley Greenhalgh, 
North Dakota Agricultural Institute; 
Mary Nuckolls, Iowa State College; 
Joyce Ruttan, Kansas State College; 
Margaret Weidner, Indiana University; 
and Colette Zender, College of St. 
Catherine. 
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New Nutrition Research Labora- 
tory. The Nelda Childers Stark Re- 
search Laboratory, being established at 
Texas State College for Women, recently 
received a $25,000 grant-in-aid from Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Lutcher Stark. The 
laboratory will have equipment for 
clinical research in nutrition, including 
skeletal studies, anthropometric meas- 
urements, biomicroscopic examinations, 
functional tests, and blood and urinary 
analyses. 


Minnesota Workshop. Minnesota 
dietitians are sponsoring a Workshop for 
Dietary Service Personnel in Small Insti- 
tutions on March 26 and 27 in Fergus 
Falls. The Minnesota Association will 


plan and conduct the course with coop- 


Gleaming stainless steel 


tray service... 


perfect for hospital use! 


Legion’s new attractive hospital service 


is seamless drawn stainless steel. 


No cracks or corners to catch dirt 


—easy to clean and sterilize. 


They are unbreakable, non-porous, need 


no refinishing or replating. Lustrous 


platinum finish with attractive 


border decorations.* No tax. 


$-114-0 
S-115-A0 
S-702-H 
$-1509-3 


Oval Vegetable Dish 
Round Vegetable Dish 
Sugar Bowl 

Plate Cover 


$-401 


Write for catalogues: 


$-3012-1V Vacuum Jug 


Low Sundae Cup 


$-3104-H Soup Tureen 
S-115-0 Round Casserole 


LEG:ON UTENSILS CO., 2109 40th Avenue 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branch offices: 


21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


rea > 


*Scavullo Pat. 


$2 LEGION UTENSILS CO. ; . 


PIONEERS 


IN STAINLESS STEEL 
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eration from the Minnesota Department 
of Health. Its purpose is in-service train- 
ing in supplying adequate food service 
to small hospitals, stressing efficient pro- 
vision of balanced meals with economy 
of money, equipment, and personnel. 
Lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
and/or films will concern: modified diets; 
menu planning; food purchasing and cost 
control; food preparation and service; 
personal hygiene; sanitation; and safety. 


Meetings. The National Health 
Council’s 34th annual meeting will be 
held in New York City, March 24 to 26. 

Concurrently, as part of the National 
Health Council meeting, the 1954 Na- 
tional Health Forum will be held. Focus 
of the Forum will be ‘‘Changing Factors 
in Staffing America’s Health Services.’’ 
The Forum, through group discussions, 
will consider such problems as growing 
emphasis on rehabilitation, changing 
military requirements, increase in the 
number and variety of occupational 
health programs, and the greater im- 
portance of vocational counseling. Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, will be the dinner 
speaker for the Forum. He will discuss 
the Kansas Rural Health Plan which he 
instituted and which has been most suc- 
cessful in bringing better medical care 
to small town and rural dwellers. 


Nutrition Week. ‘Don’t Munch— 
Eat Lunch” is the slogan for Nutrition 
Week, to be observed May 2 through 8 
in New York City for the fifth consecutive 
year. Over three hundred community 
agencies have been requested to plan at 
least one activity this year to emphasize 
the importance of a good lunch. Nutri- 
tion Week is sponsored by the Food and 
Nutrition Section, Health Division, Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York 
City. Co-chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee is Pauline Murrah, National 
Dairy Council, while E. Alliene Mosso 
is serving in a like capacity for the Wash- 
ington Heights-Riverside Drive District. 
Other dietitians, community nutrition- 
ists, and university faculty from among 
the ranks of A.D.A. members are also 
listed as committee members or advisors. 


Government Publications. Con- 
sumption of Food in the United States, 
1909-52 is Agriculture Handbook No. 62 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. Detailed information on per 
capita consumption of major food com- 
modities in the U. S. is revised and 
brought up to date in this 249-page book. 
Topics discussed include: food supplies 
and distribution; consumption of food 
per capita; estimation of nutritive value 
of the U.S. per capita food supply; and 
other data on food consumption and de- 
mand. The book contains 102 tables. A 
revised set of looseleaf tables will be pre- 
pared in about three years. Copies may 
be obtained from the Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 70 
cents each. 

Cheese Varieties and Descriptions, by 
George P. Sanders of the U.S.D.A.’s 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, has been is- 
sued as Agriculture Handbook No. 54. 
This is a complete revision of and super 
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Providence Hospital, Anchorage, Alaska 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1954 


This modern hospital, recently opened at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, incorporates every modern facility in 
hospital operation. Matching this painstaking pro- 
vision for patients’ pleasure and comfort is a wide 
range of Sexton products in storerooms and kitchen. 
Small wonder that the tea served is Sexton Exqui- 
site Tea—daily approved by over a million tea 
drinkers, here and in thousands of other institu- 
tions and eating places throughout this hemisphere. 


March is the month for tea at Sexton’s. 
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sedes Varieties of Cheeses: Descriptions 
and Analyses. Several hundred varieties 
of cheese, both foreign and domestic, are 
listed and described. In many cases the 
method of manufacture is given, as well 
as chemical analysis when available. 
Sources of descriptions include a study 
of the literature, information from cheese 
manufacturers and research workers, and 
first-hand observations. Thirty-four ref- 
erences and an index are appended. This 
Handbook, too, is available from the 
Government Printing Office. The price 
is 45 cents a copy. 

Pork...Facts for Consumer Education 
has been released by the U.S.D.A. as 
Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 
109. This fourteen-page booklet, by 


Irene H. Wolgamot and Lillian J. Fincher 
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of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, is fourth in a series of 
bulletins, each giving facts about a single 
commodity. Pork’s origin as an Ameri- 
can food; quantities used; nutritive val- 
ue; market information; selection; use in 
family meals; and home canning, freez- 
ing, and curing are discussed. Charts and 
tables point up data and information 
discussed in the text. Questions from 
homemakers, thirty-three references, 
and a list of materials for use with con- 
sumer groups are also included, as well 
as government sources of marketing in- 
formation. The bulletin was prepared 
primarily for Extension workers, teach- 
ers, and others using reference material 





What about this 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Parpon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But... right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucAaRYL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 


it. Here, briefly, is the story— 


With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucarYL— 


and never add a calorie. 


To many veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SUCARYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “‘off’’ taste. 


Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SucaryL recipe booklet.* SucaryL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 


We hope you’ll make this a ‘‘check 
list’? when you try—and compare—SuUCARYL. 


*At pharmacies; or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


on food economies. It is on sale by the 
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Government Printing Office for 15 cents 
a copy. 

Turkey salad roll, creamed onions and 
peanuts, and cranberry cup cakes are 
some novel dishes in the ninth Recipes 
for Quantity Service (PA-233, Food Serv- 
ice IX) of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies. Most of the 
thirteen recipes have been developed for 
25, 50, and 100 portions. Copies of this, 
as well as previous issues in the series, 
are available on request from the Bureau, 
Washington 25. 

Ways to Cook Rabbit, another publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, is Home and 
Garden Bulletin No. 25. Pointers are 
given on purchasing, thawing frozen 
rabbit, cooking, and yield from ready- 
to-cook rabbit, as well as twenty home- 
size recipes. Single copies are available 
free from the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


| 25. Commercial organizations may order 


in quantity from the Government Print- 
ing Office at the price of 10 cents each, 
with a 25 per cent discount for 100 or 
more copies. 

A revised edition of Peanut and Pea- 
nut Butter Recipes is off the press as 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 36. 
Yields of a number of the recipes have 
been changed from six to four servings, 
and two new recipes have been added. 
Single copies may be obtained on request 
from the Office of Information, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25. 

How to Cook Clams, by Kathryn L. 
Osterhaug and Rose G. Kerr, is No. 8 
in the series of fish cookery bulletins 
published by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Twenty-eight home-size recipes are 
given, as well as illustrated information 
on buying and shucking clams. The bul- 
letin is available from the Government 
Printing Office for 20 cents a copy. 


Canadian Edition of A.D.A. Fore- 
cast. With the January-February issue, 
the American Diabetes Association be- 
gan issuing a Canadian edition of A.D.A. 
Forecast. This step is taken on behalf of 
the Canadian Diabetes Association. 


Red Cross Nutrition Publication. 
Food and Nutrition, an _ instructors’ 
guide, has been published by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as ARC-1648 for use in 
classes in home care of the sick, care of 
the aging and chronically ill, mother 
and baby care, and nurses’ aides’ train- 
ing. Its sixteen pages, punched for loose- 
leaf binders, contain hints on cooking 
and purchasing; suggestions and menus 
for the normal diet and its adaptations; 
nutritional needs of mothers and babies; 
recommendations for feeding the aged; 
amounts of foods (with calories) in 
menus for the normal, soft, and full 
liquid diets; and suggestions for civil 
defense feeding. Also included are a 
table on the nutrient composition of the 
normal diet and the Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances. This booklet may be 
obtained from your local Red Cross 
chapter. 


Clara C. Cerveny. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified of the death of 
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To help your patients stay with their special diets 


There’s extra encouragement in fol- 
lowing your diet specifications—with 
Gerber’s Strained and Junior (Chopped) 
Foods. They help so much because of 
their colorful variety—and because of the 
appetizing dishes possible through use of 
Gerber’s special-diet recipes. 


High nutritive values—plus low crude 
fiber content and bland seasoning—give 
Gerber’s the wholesome and easily digest- 
ible qualities needed when considering 
many of your special-diet patients. 


LUNCHEON MENU 
(based on recipes from Gerber’s “Special Diet’ booklet) 
Chicken Bisque (pg. 16) 
Jellied Fruit Salad (pg. 29) 
Savory Rice, Liver and Bacon Casserole (pg. 25)* 
Strained Banana Pudding with 
Cereal Cookies (pg. 42) 
*1 can Gerber’s Junior Liver & Bacon 
Ya cup quick-cooking rice 1 cup tomato juice 
% tsp. salt Ya tsp. sugar 


Combine ingredients and bring to boil. Cover 
and simmer till liquid is absorbed, about 10 


mins. Serve in heated casserole. (3 to 4 servings.) 


Variation: If diet permits, pan-broil 2 slices 
bacon until crisp. Crumble and add to mixture. 


FREE COPIES of Gerber’s “Rec- 
ipes for Special Diets” — based 
on Bland, Soft, Mechanically 
Soft, Liquid, and Low-Residue 
Diets. Write on vour letterhead 
to Dept. 233-4, Fremont, Mich. 


f 


ey 


4 CEREALS + 6° STRAINED AND JUNIOR MEATS, 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, DESSERTS 





Clara C. Cerveny, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo. Miss Cerveny 
had also done home demonstration work 
with the Extension Service in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; served with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross during World War IT; and 
been on the staff of the School of Home 
Eeonomies, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. She was a life member of A.D.A. 


Ruth Saslaw. Word has been re- 
eeived of the death of Ruth Saslaw on 
January 14. Miss Saslaw, an A.D.A. 
member since 1935, had been Chief 
Dietitian at Beth-El Hospital, Brook- 


lyn, New York, since 1933. She studied 
home economics at Battle Creek College 
Columbia 


and took graduate work at 
University. 





OLD METHOD 


High - Ascorbic - Acid Potatoes. 
Tests at the U. 8S. Plant, Soil, and Nu- 
trition Laboratory in Ithaca, New York, 
on seedlings from cross breeds grown in 
Maine show that new potato varieties 
with superior ascorbic acid value may 
be possible. The highest ascorbic acid 
level produced in these seedlings to date 
is 30 mg. per 100 gm.; present commercial 
varieties normally contain 10 to 15 mg. 
per 100 gm. Test results were obtained 


after the seedlings had been stored four 


months at 40°F. 


New Mushroom Seasoning. Pow- 
dered mushroom seasoning may become 
a popular new condiment, thanks to Drs. 
C.C. Carpenter, Paul Klens, and Chester 
F. Koda of Syracuse University. The 


SANI-STACK METHOD 


It's Done With Sani-Stack; Racks 


With modern Sani-Stack method you 
eliminate five handlings of cups and 
glasses. That’s more than 70% less han- 
dling with savings in breakage as high 
as 50%. It’s easy to see why! Sani-Stack 
racks methodize your cup and glass han- 
dling, save space, cut costly breakage to 
a minimum. They’re available in tinned 
wire and stainless steel. Also the famous 
Sani-Stack Imperial plastisol racks for 
cups, bowls, plates, etc. To get full in- 
formation on how they can effect large 
savings for you write today for our free 


folder. No obligation, of course! 
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For more than 20 years sold through better 
restaurant equipment dealers everywhere 


WIRE GOODS 
CORPORATION 


' 
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70 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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scientists recently succeeded in growing 
Morchella hortensis, Boud., a mushroom 
hitherto unknown in the U. S., in glass 
tanks in a solution enriched with vita- 
mins, minerals, sugar, and other ele- 
ments. The pea-sized mushroom balls 
are freeze-dried and powdered into a 
seasoning. Because of the small size and 
fragility of the new mushroom, the re- 
searchers agree that it may never replace 
the Agaricus campestris now found in 
stores, but its use by food processors for 
mushroom seasoning is predicted with 
confidence by Syracuse University. The 
process of growing these fungi in liquids 
under constant motion is similar to the 
method by which penicillin is produced. 


Colorful Grapefruit Juice. Pink 
and red grapefruit juice are under de- 
velopment at the U. S. Fruit and Vege- 
table Products Laboratory, Weslaco, 
Texas. To maintain the colored fruit’s 
fresh-market price advantage, packers 
must adhere to rigid quality standards. 
Ordinary canning methods have resulted 
in muddy-colored juice. The Weslaco 
scientists have found that the color is 
due to two pigments, lycopene and caro- 
tene, which occur in the pulp but not the 
juice. Normally, most of the pulp is 
screened out before the juice is canned. 
To keep natural color in the juice, the 
researchers have found a way to add 
screened pulp to the juice so that it will 
be uniformly suspended in the final 
product. This juice has been canned 
single-strength and also prepared as 
frozen concentrate. Initial storage tests 
of both are encouraging. The canned 
single-strength juice is still being tested 
for color and flavor stability. Whether 
adding the pulp will increase bitterness, 
and the age at which the fruit makes the 
best juice are questions still needing 
study. However, indications are that 
processing grapefruit when just barely 
ripe is important in obtaining juice with 
superior natural color. 


Vows of State aAlhandiitaildoeie 


California Dietetic Association. 
The California Dietetic Association 
offers a scholarship of $200 to senior 
students in approved California colleges 
and universities who are planning to be- 
come dietetic interns, or to graduates 
from other states who are accepted by 
an approved internship in California. 
Further details may be obtained from 
Grace 8. Bodenhamer, Chairman, Schol- 
arship Committee, California Dietetic 
Association, 710 Coventry Road, Berke- 
ley 7. 

The Bay Area Section in January 
heard a discussion of ‘“‘Food Jags and 
Appetite Lags,’’ by Dr. A Scull, Stan- 
ford Child Guidance Clinic, and Dr. 
Alexander Hatoff, East Bay Children’s 
Hospital. Dr. Scull told of eating prob- 
lems with children which result from 
lack of understanding of normal, natural 
child development, and Dr. Hatoff ex- 
plained how a pediatrician aids parents 
in solving their children’s eating prob- 
lems. Dr. Helen L. Gillum, University of 
California, Berkeley, spoke on the re- 
quirements for membership in The 
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PREPARE CHEESE DISHES FASTER WITH 


“Cheez Whiz 









Cheez Whiz Rabbit Specialty— Heat Cheez Whiz on steam 
table or in double boiler. Place broiled tomato halves on toast 
squares on plates. Pour hot Cheez Whiz over each tomato half. 
Top with broiled bacon strips. 






Cheez Whiz, a pasteurized process cheese spread from the Kraft 
Kitchens, is ideally suited for today’s fast food service. 
. besaptied owe smooth, nee — a the handiest 
cheese product you’ve ever —it’s ect for preparin 
All-purpose cheese jem dinnes Gas S a-« AMES ” a . 
Take for example Welsh Rabbit . . . Cheez Whiz enables you 
to fix a delicious, highly-profitable Rabbit in a matter of seconds. 


P Le oduct from th e Look at the “pay-off” features of Cheez Whiz— 
@ Fast and Easier to Use—no preparation required! Spread it. 


kra tt Kite A en scoop it or heat it for sauce. 


@ More Economical—costs less than any serving of cheese 
and you save costly labor time! 


wh ich A aS 79 ken ® Tops in Quality—developed with the same Kraft “know-how” 


that produced Miracle Whip, Ribbon Slices and PC Pack 
jams and jellies. 


° Order Cheez Whiz from your Kraft Institutional representative today. Packed in #10 tin—-61 Ibs. 
the nation 









mi 
by stor : KRAFT THE NATION’S TASTE IS 
Foods Company 


INSTITUTIONAL YOUR BEST BUYING GUIDE 


DIVISION 
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American Dietetic Association, clarify- 
ing some of the questions concerning 
possible changes. 

The January meeting of the Central 
Valley Section was held in Fresno, with 
Dr. Wayne Wisham, VA Hospital, speak- 
ing on “‘Psychologic Factors that Enter 
into Eating.” 

The Los Angeles Section met at Holly- 
wood Presbyterian Hospital in January. 
Dr. Sidney A. Portis, Chief, Department 
of Gastroenterology, Beverly Hills 
Clinic, talked on ‘‘The Metabolic and 
Psychologie Factors in the Treatment of 
Fatigue and Its Dietary Control.’’ Dr. 
Portis reported on this work in 1950. 
Since that time he has modified the 
dietary instructions by restricting the 
use of coffee as well as free sugar and 





alcoholic and carbonated beverages. The 
dietary pattern consists of a well bal- 
anced diet with three meals and frequent 
between-meal feedings. 

The Sacramento Section’s December 
meeting took the form of a panel discus- 
sion of the vocational guidance program 
of the California Dietetic Association. 
Guest panelists were Virginia Stokdyk, 
Helen Demsey, Helen Walsh, and Joan 
Tracy from San Francisco and LeVerl 
Fehling of Fresno. 


Connecticut Dietetic Association. 
A joint committee of the Connecticut 
Dietetic and Home Economies Associa- 
tions is establishing a fund in honor of 
Helen Johnson Phaneuf, recently de- 
ceased Past-President of both organiza- 


Like an Extra Pair of Hands at rush hour, Savory’s 
continuously moving conveyor keeps toast orders 


moving steadily. There’s always room for loading — 


always toast for serving. No waiting, no confusion to 


slow your service. 


Lowest Operating Cost 


A Savory has the lowest operating cost in the commer- 
cial toasting field. Gas models operate on any type of 
gas, for as little as 34c per hour. All-electric units have 
low connected load and comparably low operating costs. 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
128 Pacific Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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tions. College students and dietetic in- 
terns of Connecticut will be eligible for 
the award, selection for which will be 
made by July 1 of each year after 1954. 
The goal for the fund is a minimum of 
$2000. Donations should be made payable 
to the Helen Johnson Phaneuf Memorial 
Fund, c/o Evelyn Carlson, Treasurer, 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford. 


Maine Dietetic Association. Mem- 
bers of the Maine Dietetic Association 
held their fall meeting at the VA Hos- 
pital, Togus. Lillian Myers Reiner, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston, addressed the 
group on ‘‘Common Sense in the Dietary 
Department.” This was followed by dis- 
cussion and questions. Gertrude Griney 
reported on the emergency feeding train- 
ing for civil defense conducted by the 
Army at Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 
The U.S.D.A. film, “Triple Threat 
Brucellosis,’’? was shown and discussed 
by R. E. Libby, veterinarian, Maine 
Department of Agriculture. Another 
highlight of the program was a personally 
conducted tour of the VA Hospital by 


| Dr. I. Zeltzerman, Chief Medical Officer. 


Officers of the Maine Dietetic Associa- 
tion are: President, Mary Ross, Maine 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
Augusta; Treasurer, Dorothy Cole, Nas- 
son College, Springvale; and Secretary, 


Dorothy Woodcock, VA Hospital, Togus. 


New York State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. April 28 through 30 are the dates 


| for the New York State Dietetic As- 


sociation’s 24th Annual Convention in 
Albany. The Hudson Valley Dietetic 
Association will serve as the hostess 
group. The following program is sched- 
uled: 


‘‘Let Your Head Save Your Heels’’—Dr. 
Orpha Mae Thomas, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

‘What about Recruitment?”—Fern W. 
Gleiser, President-Elect, A.D.A. 

‘‘My Travels in the Middle East’’—Dr. 
Elda Robb 

““Obesity and Health’’—Dr. Herman E. 
Hilleboe, Commissioner of Health, 
State of New York 

‘‘No Time to Grow Old’’—Jane Todd, 
Deputy Commissioner, New York 
State Department of Commerce 


| “The Artificial Kidney’’—Dr. John E. 


Kiley, Albany Hospital 
‘‘Nutrition and Endocrinology’’—Dr. 
John Garrett, Albany Medical College 


Also included will be planned trips 


| and scientific and commercial exhibits. 


Officers of the New York State Die- 
tetic Association are: President, Doro- 
thy Kinnear, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City; President-Elect, A. 
June Bricker, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City; Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Conan Casey, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Syracuse; and Secretary, Ann 
Donnelly DiLaura, Erie County De- 
partment of Health, Buffalo. 

In October, the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association heard Dr. Herbert 
Pollack speak on ‘‘Nutrition—A Global 
Problem.’? In November, the group 
toured the Francis Delafield Hospital 
kitchens and heard Dr. D. W. Dodson of 
New York University discuss ‘‘ Effect of 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital Story 


of MARGARINE ENRICHMENT 


How They Made Margarine a Better Food 


by Science Writer 


Over a hundred mil- 
lion pounds of mar- 
garine are used a 
month as a table 
_ spread, a tasty sea- 

_ soning for hot vege- 
tables and for many 
other purposes in 
cooking and baking. Included in the “Basic 7” food 
list, it serves as one of the finest and most concen- 
trated energy foods. It is a shining example of a food 
which has been made repeatedly better. 





In the original product which was invented more 
than 80 years ago, beef fats were used. Later these 
were replaced by lard and then by vegetable oils. 
When raw the latter, however, had several draw- 
backs: an unpleasant odor and taste, unsatisfactory 
color and a low melting point. These have been over- 
come by scientific refining methods, hydrogenation 
and use of certified food colors. Strictly phrased 
Federal Standards sponsored by the industry assure 
maintenance of very high quality, uniformity and 
nutritional value. 


With this history of product improvement, it was 
natural that margarine makers would make their 
food a more valuable one by the addition of vitamin 
A. For over a decade many brands of table mar- 
garine were marketed with a label statement that they 
contained 9,000 International Units of vitamin A 
per pound. Now virtually all brands are enriched 
with vitamin A and the minimum amount supplied 
per pound is 15,000 I.U.—an increase of 40%. 


Here are some of the benefits which vitamin A 
supplies. Scientific evidence is available showing that 
it helps to maintain normal vision and to overcome 
night blindness; that it increases the body’s resistance 
to infections; that it promotes physical and mental 
development; and that it aids in maintaining normal 
glandular function. 


Margarine makers who were accustomed to “fishy” 
odors and flavors when buying vitamin A sought a 
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new source of supply. They found this new source 
in synthetic vitamin A—as produced by the famous 
synthesis evolved by the Roche research team headed 
by Dr. Otto Isler. 


It was natural that margarine makers would adopt 
synthetic vitamin A for fortification of their products. 
When they were dependent on vitamin A extracted 
from fish liver sources, they found wide variations in 
vitamin A price. Synthetic vitamin A eliminated this 
disadvantage because its price is reasonable and 
stable. And a second disadvantage disappeared be- 
cause synthetic vitamin A has absolutely no “fishy” 
odor, or taste, or after-taste! 


Pure vitamin A and concentrates of it, produced 
by the Roche synthesis, have been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in margarine 
and other foods. It is light and clear in color. 


Starting with citral, obtained from lemon grass oil, 
Roche vitamin A is built up through twelve manu- 
facturing operations into a molecule identical with 
Nature’s own. 


At the huge 
Roche Park plant 
of Hoffmann-La 
Roche over 500 
pieces of large- 
scale chemical 
engineering equip- 
ment in a multi- 
million dollar plant are working constantly to pro- 
duce the superior Roche vitamin A. 


Again, a development by the Roche people, who 
manufacture not only vitamin A but many other es- 
sential vitamins by the tons, has contributed to the 
making of a more nutritious food—and thus to the 
public welfare. 


This article, reprints of which are available with- 
out charge, is published as a service to the food in- 
dustry by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 286 
St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Environmental Factors on Family Be- 
havior Problems.”’ 

At the Hudson Valley Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s November meeting, A. June 
Bricker spoke on ‘‘Does Dietetics as a 
Profession Have Good Public Rela- 
tions?”’ 

Long Island dietitians met in October 
to hear Marie Krause Mendelson talk on 
‘“‘Current Nutritional Concepts in the 
Management of Metabolic Disorders.”’ 
In November, Dr. Neva H. Radell, New 
York University, addressed members on 
‘“‘Cost Control for Administrative Die- 
titians.’”’ George Cook, food consultant 
and teacher, spoke to the group in De- 
cember on ‘Effective Use of Institu- 
tional Freezers.”’ 

‘‘Development of Nutrition in Rela- 
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tion to Tuberculosis’? was presented to 
Mid-Hudson Dietetic Association mem- 
bers in November by Dr. John K. 
Deegan, Chief of Professional Services, 
VA Hospital, Castle Point. 

Grover Bowles, Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital, explained ‘‘The Pharmacy and Its 
Relationship to Other Departments in 
the Hospital’? to the Rochester Dietetic 
Association in November. The January 
meeting featured Elizabeth Perry of 
Cleveland City Hospital, whose talk 
was titled ‘‘Supervision—What It Means 

Problems—and What Steps Have Been 
Taken by the Dietitians in Cleveland for 
Training Dietetic Assistants to Help 
Solve the Problem of Better Super- 
vision.’’ Dietitians in the area prepared 
and manned a display of dietetic foods 


WHITE CROSS HOSPITAL COLUMBUS, OHIO 


patients and White Cross 
Hospital like Van Kitchen 


@ Both the patients and the administration of White Cross Hos- 
pital, Columbus, Ohio, are delighted with the results that stem 
from this gleaming stainless kitchen serving five floors of one wing. 
@ Now that equipment of the vintage of 25 years ago has been 
replaced with the most modern Van so well knows how to design, 
fabricate and install, trays arrive at the bedside with foods and 
beverages fresh or hot as the patients like them. A duplicate tray 
service unit will soon be installed in the other wing. 

@ When you need kitchen equipment, call Van and tap its unique 


century of experience. 


She John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches In Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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during Diabetes Detection Week, at a 
Diabetes Fair sponsored by the Medical 
Society of the County of Monroe. 


South Carolina Dietetic Associa- 
tion. ‘Family Living in a Changing 
World”? was the theme of the South 
Carolina Dietetic Association’s fall 
meeting, held jointly with the South 
Carolina Home Economies Association 
in Columbia in November. The program 
included a panel on ‘‘Our Responsibility 
for Education for Family Living’’ and a 
talk on ‘‘Meeting Our Challenge for Im- 
proving Family Living’’ by Catherine 
T. Dennis, President-Elect, American 
Home Eccnomies Association. Esther A. 
Atkinson, who attended as A.D.A. repre- 
sentative, spoke on ‘‘Dietetics—The 
Multi-Dimensional Career.’’? Col. Nell 
Wickliffe, Chief, Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps, discussed opportunities 
for women in government service as well 


| as the activities of ‘‘government’’ die- 


titians. 

Tentative plans to formulate a local 
association in the Columbia area and to 
plan a one-day workshop this spring at 
the Medical College of South Carolina, 
Charleston were discussed. 

This year, the South Carolina Dietetic 
Association is pointing its activities to 
various phases of professional education. 
Already, a subscription to this JouRNAL 
and a copy of the National Research 
Council’s book, Maternal and Child 
Health, have been presented to the Medi- 
eal Library of the South Carolina Med- 
ical College, Charleston. As a second 
phase of activities, a series of short 
articles on diet, prepared by outstanding 
doctors in conjunction with dietitians, 
are to be published in the South Carolina 
Medical Journal. In addition, members 
are trying, through personal contacts, 
to put good diet materials in doctors’ 
hands, chiefly the Exchange Lists for 
planning diabetic diets and good low- 
calorie diets. 

The Association is also giving help to 
untrained hospital dietitians, setting up 
plans to combat food misinformation, 
and continuing its recruiting program in 
schools and colleges. 


Texas Dietetic Association. Texas 
dietitians have been compiling a diet 
manual for use in hospitals and other 
institutions without a dietitian. The 
manual, to have been completed by the 
end of 1953, will be available soon. 

The Dallas Dietetic Association’s of- 
ficers for 1953-54 are: President, Doris 
A. Stryker, Baylor Hospital; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lillie Marie Canady, Children’s 
Medical Center; Treasurer, Jane Wil- 
liams Royer; and Secretary, Frances 
Ford Hitt. 

Officers of the Fort Worth Dietetic As- 
sociation are: President, Rebecca Turner 
Crockett, U. 8S. Public Health Service 
Hospital; and President-Elect, Jean 
Bloomer, Fort Worth Public Schools. 

The following officers, all of Houston, 
have been elected by the South Texas 
Dietetic Association: President, Elmira 
Blecha, VA Hospital; President-Elect, 
Clara Ratliff; Treasurer, Edith Fae 
Cook, Hermann Hospital; and Secretary, 
Florence Wright Dickerman. 
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FROM 
“NO APPETITE” 
ON THE CHART 
TO 
“EATS EVERYTHING 


ON THE TRAY” ~~‘ 
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You can take pride in that progress—as Ac’cent 
helps you solve a big problem. How well you know 
that nothing boosts the morale of patients like 
tempting, flavorful food! But shipping, storage, 
waiting on steam tables and trays, other delays too 
—all are bound to take their toll of food flavor. 
What happens? Actually the flavors are still there, 
but with every delay, the natural protein deriva- 
tive called glutamate fades. Glutamate is the 
“spark plug’ that brings out flavor and transmits 
it to the taste buds. 

So, obviously the glutamate content must be 
restored to assure peak flavor. You can do this 
simply by adding Ac’cent. An important discovery 
indeed, especially for bland diets and diets where 
seasonings are restricted to some degree. 

Ac’cent gives you in convenient form the purest, 
most stable glutamate possible—sparkling, uniform 
crystals of monosodium glutamate. Adds no flavor, 
color or aroma of its own... yet makes all the 
difference in taste appeal. As Ac’cent revives food 
flavors, it not only intensifies and blends them, 
but holds the flavor in everything you prepare. 

Use Ac’cent to bring out all the fresh natural 
flavor of meats, poultry, fish, vegetables...to perk 
up sauces, gravies, soups and salads. You will be 
well rewarded when patients talk about the good 
meals at your hospital or in your food operation. 
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An ounce of Ac’cent goes a long way 


MEATS, FISH, POULTRY 


In frying or broiling, add 1 oz. Ac’cent per 35-45 Ibs. of beef, 
veal, lamb or pork. ..35-60 Ibs. of fish prior to frying or broil- 
ing. Ac’cent should also be added to natural juices or gravies. 
For poultry, sprinkle Ac’cent inside cavities before cooking. 


VEGETABLES 
Add 1 oz. Ac’cent per 40-50 Ibs. vegetables. Ac’cent should 
be sprinkled on when vegetables are seasoned and placed in 
steam table. 
SOUPS, SALAD DRESSINGS 


Add 1 oz. Ac’cent per 8 gallons of soup, chowder or puree. 
Broths and consommes require slightly less... heavy cream 
soups a little more. In salad dressings, add 1 oz. Ac’cent in 
each 2-5 gallons. 


The more flavor Nature puts in, the more 
flavor Ac’cent brings out 
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AMINO PRODUCTS Division of International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MEALTIME 
VARIETY 


For 
Sodium 


Restricted 
Diets 


“LOW SODIUM CHEESE 


A rich-flavored, fine American type cheese adds a tangy treat 
to salt restricted diets. Sodium content less than milk (9.5 
mg. per 100 grams). In 14 lb. and 1 lb. packages. 

CELLU WHITE WHEAT BREAD —Flavorsome canned 


bread made without added salt. Delicious plain or toasted. | 
Sodium content only 0.004%. In 10 oz. tins. 
CELLU RICE WAFERS—Toasted wafers made from rice 
and water without added salt. Tasty with soups and salads. 
Sodium content 0.018%. In 4 oz. packages. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGS: 


ALSO AV AILABLE—Cellu Canned Salmon, Tuna Fish, 


Low Carbohy- 
drate 
Diet Foods 


Sodium 
Restricted 
Diet Foods 


1750 West 


fave lilt ter 
LOW-SODIUM 
DIETS <cte : 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 


rs Low sodium foods can now have 
Pett all the tang of salt seasoning. 
— Adolph’s, only product containing 
' / MONO POTASSIUM GLUTAMATE, 
flavors—tastes—sprinkles like salt. 


MAKES ALL MEAT 
MORE TENDER 


Regardless of cut or grade, se 
Adolph’s guarantees tender- | ' 
ness, less shrinkage —cooking ; 
time, and improves flavor. Re- 
duce meat budget by changing 
cooking methods of less ex- 
pensive cuts. 
é 


MEAT TENDERIZER 


For FREE SAMPLES write: Dept. DA 
ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS, L.A. 46, Calit 


ew s 


fasonge 


Meat 
Tenderizer 





Boned Chicken, Peanut Butter, Canned Vegetables, Salt-Free 
Soyamaise, and many others. 


PURPOSEFULLY PREPARED 


nay © si CELL oictacy i / oods 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Inc. 


Weer Me sila amet 1-3 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


NEW HOPE 


in the battle against 


CANCER 


THE FIGHT against man’s cruelest enemy 
is far from won. If present rates con- 
tinue, 23 million living Americans will 
die of cancer—230,000 this year. And 
thousands of these will die needlessly — 
through cancer that could have been 
cured if treated in time. 

ALL THE SAME, there have been victories. 
Thousands who once would have died 
are being saved—thanks, in part, to 


your donations to the American Cancer | 


Society. 

AND, LAST YEAR, the Society was able to 
allocate $5,000,000 of your donations to 
research aimed at finding the ultimate 


cure for all cancer. That’s more money | 


than ever before. 

MUCH MORE, of course, remains to be done. 
So please make this year’s gift a really 
generous one! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give | 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Utah Dietetic Association. Pro- 
fessional education was spotlighted at 
the Utah Dietetic Association’s January 
meeting in Ogden. The group voted to 
contribute $25 for foreign libraries, and 
UNESCO gift certificates were also dis- 
cussed. Leora Galloway reported on 
several research papers given at the 
A.D.A. Annual Meeting in Los Angeles. 


< nitiilliaes Activities 


State Meetings. National repre- 
sentatives will be attending the follow- 
ing state dietetic association meetings 
this month: 


March 11-12—Grace Bulman, Illinois 
Dietetic Association, Chicago 

March 19-20—E. Neige Todhunter, 
Kentucky Dietetic Association, Louis- 
ville 

March 27—Mary Reeves, Wisconsin Die- 
tetic Association, Madison 


A.D.A. Representatives. Blanche 

Lenning, Chicago, is representing the 
Association at the National Conference 
on Care of the Long-Term Patient to be 
held in Chicago, March 18 to 20. The 
Conference was planned under the aegis 
of the Commission on Chronic Illness. 
The American Hospital Association, 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service are joint 
sponsors. 
“3[The National Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health was held in Detroit, 
February 8 and 9. Alice H. Smith at- 
tended as our official representative. This 
conference was devoted to the care and 
treatment of the mentally ill in state 
hospitals. 

The Second National Conference on 
Trichinosis convened in Chicago on 
March 1. Ruth M. Yakel and Dorothea 
F. Turner represented the Association. 


Foreign Visitor. Margaretha Neu- 
muller, President of the Swedish Dietetic 
Association, is traveling in the United 
States on the first WHO scholarship 
awarded to a dietitian. Mrs. Neumuller 
spent several days in the Headquarters 
office reviewing the organization of our 
Association and studying our library 
facilities. 


Aly / 
Pd Nis of Products 


) 

and Servi ces 

Gerber Products Company has marked 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by issuing 
The Story of an Idea, an impressive, 
ninety-five-page, copyrighted booklet re- 
viewing the company’s role in the growth 
of the baby food industry since 1928. The 
early history of the company is re- 
counted, and the pattern of expansion 
through introduction of new products de- 
veloped by research is chronicled. The 
processing of baby foods, current services, 
and distributing and selling methods are 
also “discussed. 
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